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WHAT IN THE WORLD IS 


Technically . . . it's wood electronically proc- 
essed to be 27 times tougher! To You... it means 
Durability! Just one of the many important fea- 
tures that combine to make Bro-Dart's Complete 
Line of Library Furniture not just “equal to” . . 
but the very finest! 


Typical of Bro-Dart’s Exceptional Library Equip- 
ment are... 


CARD CATALOG CABINETS . . . SOLID OR SECTIONAL 
Designed to meet the highest standards! 





only Bro-Dart gives you ALL these features... 





DENSI-WOOD vertical uprights to withstand the impact 

of returning trays! 

SELF-CENTERING DRAWERS that stay in perfect align 

ment... insure a perpetually neat appearance. Slide 

smoothly — close tightly every time! 

SOLID INSIDE CONSTRUCTION interlocking corners 

for the strongest cabinet construction 

FAMOUS DULUX* FINISH assures lasting beauty 
even after years of hard service! Developed by 

, world-famous DuPont Company 


*Densi-wooD trade mark of Lundstrom Laboratories, 
Herkimer, N.Y 
*Dulux Reg'd trade mark of E. |. duPont deNemours & Co 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT! 


. | * 


89 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J 
1887 So. Sepulveda Blivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
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i ie QUEST FOR BIOGRAPHIES OF CHILDREN 
written by parents may take a novel tarn. A 
previous essay on second-generation biographies, 
appearing in the January-April 1956 tissue of the 
Bulletin of Bibliography ander the title “These Are 
My Jewels,” disclosed the dearth of such biog- 
raphies. Though a few additional narratives have 
now been located, the only one that merits consider 
ation 1s the pleasing biography of Helen Hayes by 
her mother, Catherine Hayes Brown. This account 
of the “Queen of the Theater’ is aptly entitled 
Letters to Mary. Mrs. Brown, in relating the life 
history of her famous daughter for the benefit of 
her granddaughter Mary MacArthur, has earned 
enduring fame as an epistolarian and writer of 
biography. Recording the life of Helen Hayes 
through thirty-nine years of theatrical triumphs 
this cleverly written informative biography should 
be assigned reading for all devotees of the stage 
Furthermore, while it is delightful for many rea 
sons, it is practically priceless for one-—Helen Hayes 
was never a child! She was born and will always 
remain a mature actress 

Despite the handful of choice examples, there is 
truly a dearth of authentic biographies of children 
written by parents. A solicitous friend has there- 
fore counseled, “Why not follow a new tack and 
search for fictional biographies of the kind de 
sired?” There surely must be hundreds of novels 
depicting the lives of young people. Titles come 
to mind almost spontaneously; Warwick Deeping’s 
Sorrell and Son, for instance, as well as Edna Fer 
her's So Brg. But the lives must be told by fathers 
or mothers, not by just any interested person 

Sorrell and Son 1s an engrossing account of 
Stephen Sorrell’s struggle to bring up his motherless 
son, Christopher, and to launch him successfully on 
a career as surgeon, but it ts not a biography of 
Kit’ in the true sense of the word. To be sure 
the father and son knew and loved each other, but 
the father did not serve as the biographer of his 
young hopeful. Therein lies the difficulty in writing 
futional biography. The novelist who essays to 
write a biography of a child as told by its father 
or mother must couch his story in the first person 
with parent as narrator and child as protagonist 
Otherwise, the author must himself awkwardly 
assume the role of parent in recounting the expert 
ences of his imaginary offspring. Few creative writ 
ers willingly endure such literary straight jackets 

litles of books are misleading, too. So Brg, for 
instance, 1s concerned with the relationship between 
a mother, Selina De Jong, and her young son, Dirk 
(Sobig’’), but it is not a definitive biography of 
the boy. For one reason, it is written in the third 
person and the author-narrator is not the parent 
Furthermore, while the novelist unfolds the life of 
Dirk, she is primarily interested in Selina, not in 
Selina’s son. Thus, the search for genuine fictional 
biographies is not as easy as One might suppose 
Perhaps the most promising leads are to be found 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle 
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By Harry C. Bauer 


among novelists who customarily write in the first 
person. John Buchan ts one such and Sir Richard 
Hannay 1s his favorite spokesman. Among the char 
acters in The Three Hostages are Sit Richard and 
his fifteen-months-old son, Peter John. With Han 
nay as narrator, here was a fine opportunity for 
Buchan to create a biography of an infant boy 
Fortunately for a good mystery story, but unfortu 
nately for the biographic quest, Buchan permitted 
Hannay to become so involved in freeang the three 
hostages from the clutches of the evil genius, Domi 
nick Medina, that all a reader learns of Peter John 
is that he was ‘as healthy as a young colt and a: 
comic aS a terrier puppy.’ Buchan does better by 
the lad in The Island of Sheep. In this thriller 
Hannay is aided, if not abetted, by his son, and 
provides a good description, but no biography of 
Peter John who at the age of 14 was an expert 
hunter and fisherman and interested in falconry 

There is no doubt about it, the number of fi 
tional biographies of the kind desired is smaller 
than the number of authentic second-generation 
biographies extant. 

A superb example of the type of fictional biog 
raphy sought is the delightful vignette My Little 
Boy (Min lille Dreng) by the Danish novelist, Car! 
Ewald. Written in the present tense as well as first 
person, this refreshing biographical fragment covers 
the years from infancy until the ‘Little Boy’ is old 
enough to go to school, thenceforth to have his 
personality shaped, if not warped, by strangers 

The search is therefore not fruitless, but to date 
only two other exemplars have come to hand. The 
first is Frederick Orin Bartlett's One Year of Prer 
rot. This biographical novel is narrated by “The 
Mother of Pierrot,” thereby enabling Bartlett t 
encompass the life of Pierrot from the moment he 
leaves the womb until his death fifty-one weeks 
later. In short, the biography of the infant is the 
autobiography of its mother. To his mother, Pierrot 
was “the first baby ever born.” With Frederick 
Orin Bartlett as her medium, thé fictitious mother 
achieved the impossible, a definitive biography of 
a wonder child who lived on earth less than a yeat 


The other novel that fulfills the desired specifica 
tions is My Son, My Son! by Howard Spring. In 
this imaginary biography, a renowned author name 
William Essex is the narrator and his son, Oliver 
the protagonist. As with One Year of Pierrot, the 
biography of the child is the autobiography of th: 
parent. However, in the case of My Son, My Son' 
this fictional device is unusually successful for the 
concurrent biography of Oliver Essex and autobiog 
raphy of William Essex reveal as nothing else could 
what a wretched, detestable person Oliver Essex 
was. In straight biography, no loving parent could 
unfold such calamities and sorrows as Essex had to 
endure at the hands of his sinister offspring 

The success of this quest for fictional biographies 
of necessity has been measured by quality rather 
than quantity. That more authors have not chosen 
to create biographies of young people as narrated 
by their parents is rather disappointing 
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HE’S REACHING FOR MORE 


THAN HE KNOWS! 


ae 





Through The Book of Knowledge 
he will enter the wonderful 
world of reading... and live 


in it the rest of his life. 





Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


20 volumes of enrichment material for 
classroom and library « Quick fact- 
finding cross-index plus 1860 concise fact 
entries * 12,200 illustrations: big, 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, 
modern charts and maps—all in 
beautiful color and black and white. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE* 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


A pubheation of THE GROLIER SOCIETY ING 
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© 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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DON’T KID YOURSELF! 


Roy L. Smith. Shows the true ¢ hristian thought behind 10 ordinary, everyday 
American slang expressions, Down-to-earth, richly illustrated. $2 


HOW TO WORK WITH CHURCH GROUPS 


Mary Alice Douty. Practical application of group activity principles, leader 
ship, organization, and Christian education objectives, $2.50 


FAITH IN CONFLICT 


Carlyle Marney. How the Christian can come to grips with problems of 
































science, evil, culture, and death, and claim a victory for his faith. $2.50 

HEBREW MAN 
Ludwig Kohler, Historical study of the thought, physical characteristics, reli j 
gion, and folkways of the people of the Bible. $2.50 


SHOULD CHRISTIANS DRINK? 
Everett Tilson. An objective attempt to determine the Christian approach to 
the problem of drinking. Paper, $1; Cloth, $2 


THE MESSAGE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Eric L. Titus. A section-by-section commentary on the Gospel of John, assum 
ing the Fourth Gospel to be an interpretation of Jesus. $3.50 


THE INVINCIBLE CHRIST 


Massey Mott Heltzel. Thirteen messages, each on some aspect of Christ’s work 
or person, revealing him as Lord and Saviour. $2 ' 


THE INTEGRITY OF PREACHING 


John Knox. Shows biblical preaching as the kind relevant for our time, and 
what the preacher must do and be to reach inspired heights. $1.75 


MODERN SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 


Arthur F. Smethurst. The compatibility of science and Christianity. Shows 


there should be trust and understanding between the two $4 

‘ + 
January books: ; 
PRESCRIPTION FOR ANXIETY Leslie D. Weatherhead $2.50 
CONSIDER HIM Olive Wyon $! } 
A SIMPLE CUIDE TO PRAYER John Underwood Stephens $2 " 
THE WHOLE COSPEL FOR THE WHOLE WORLD Alan Walker $2 | 
THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WORLD OF UNBELIEF Libuse Lukas Miller $4.75 
A SURVEY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT W. W. SLOAN $3.50 


THE INEVITABLE CHOICE Edmund Davison Soper 
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in Canada; G. R. Weich Company, Ltd., Toronto « « « in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne, Austrailia 














' New and Exciting Juvenile Books 














4 . r Ton ‘D> ’ _ 
from WINSTON ¢ SPRING 1957 
A new book by the author of The Story of Jesus 
to help lead young readers to greater spiritual 
understanding of the Bible 
SIBLE a | 
4 
BIBLE DICTIONARY 
for Boys and Girls 
By MANUEL and ODETTE KOMROFF 
Illustrated by Steele Savage 
Provides a master key for unlocking the wisdom of the Bible 
to young people. Contains nearly 800 entries—more than any 
other juvenile Bible dictionary. Covers all the important men, 
women, places, customs, and rites appearing in the Old and 
New Testaments. Beautiful color illustrations. Ages 9 to 12. PUBLICATION DATE 
April 8 
$9 95 
THE STUBBORN MARE hy Jo Sykes. Mlustrated hy Manning 
deV. Lee The action pac ked story of a gallant teen age boy and an old 
man and their fight to save the life of a courageous mare in the moun 
tains of Montana, A Junior Literary Guild Selection. Ages 12 and up. 
March 25. $2.95. 
SUBMARINE RENDEZVOUS by Captain Joseph B. leenhower, 
USN. Mlustrated by Norman Guthrie Rudolph—The story of a young 
man charged with the safe conduct of an American scientist through 
enemy lines in the Philippines in World War Il. Ages 12 and up. 
March 12. $2.95. 
THE WONDER BOOK OF TRAINS New Reviseno 
koirion by Norman Carlisle. Illustrated with photographs—Now brought 
i up to-date, the book The Veu Y ork Times ice | iimed is ‘one of the finest 
books on trains ever published.”’ Ages 12 and up. April 1, $3.95. 






















CHECK YOUR SHELVES on this Big Juvenile Favorite 


The Silver Horn of Robin Hood 
SECOND LARGE EDITION of thie juvenile favorite written and ilhua- 


trated by DONALD B. COOKE It telle the great classic as « continuous 
dramatic narrative in novel form. Brings to life the gay, handsome hero 
of Sherwood Forest. “ a complete, well-paced book td with a 
marked flair for personalities and fascination for the whole spirit of the 
Sherwood band.” Vincinta Kinkus 
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To Create New Booklovers 


THE BEST INDOOR GAME 


Adrian Van Sinderen 


Rarely does a book which meets the 
scholarly requirements of a University 
Press have the universal message and 


presented by The Best Indoor 
Originally, a presentation speech 
given to the winners of a book collecting 
contest at Syracuse University, The Best 
Indoor Game, in book form, is itself a 
collector's item. A prime example of good 
printing and binding, and graced with ex 

cellent illustrations, this volume will be a 
handsome addition to any bookshelf 

Mr. Van Sinderen presents an introduc 

tion to book collecting and reading, which 
both enlightens and glamourizes the joy 
of fine books. Pre-publication comments 
from leaders in the trade indicate that it 
will surely win many converts to The Best 


appeal 
Game 


Indoor Game 





January 10 $2.50 
( limited ed ' peciall hound ’ ! 
and / al statlable i $5.0) / 
ON BEING RETIRED Pr. V. Smith 
When mandatory retirement brought hi 
enreer isn & philosopher, poet, professor 
politician ind soldier to a formal close 
T. V. explored the possibilities of his new 
life To those who are already familiar 
vith his career it is no surprise that he 
find new challenge and exciting po 
bilities ahead. The philosophy he ex presse 
in thi volume will be a helpful guide ; 
the millions of senior citizens who share 
the pre ing problems of retirement 


January 15 $.50 





hit AGk OF DANTE 
\ close look at the vital three hundred 
ears Of the Karly Renaissance, which de 
eloped the spirit and the form of some of 


Domenico Vittorini 





the best of Western culture 
May 6 $6.00 
KDLCATION 29000 ALD 

Clarence W. Hunnicutt, eorror 


\ prospectus and plan for the future of our 
educational Vatems by the mer and 
women who set the contemporary scene 


December, 1956 $3.00 





Hiilk ROAD TO REALISM Edwin H. Cady 


Ihe tory of the early yveur of William 
lDbeuan Howell the printer devil who be 
came the editor of The iftlanti and 


changed the course of American Litera 


October, 1956 $4.00 





SYRACLSI 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Syracuse 10, N.Y 








L niversity Station, Post Office Box 87 








Library Awards 


C KRENT recipients of the HALSEY W. WILSON 
SCHOLARSHIP at the University of Minnesota 
are Barbara Peterson and Irene Norell. Both are 
attending the Library School at the University of 
Minnesota this year 

Three scholarships of $100 each have been 
awarded through the Indiana School Librarians 
Association to students preparing for librarianshiy 
the HANNAH MARY HORNER MEMORIAL SCHOLAR 
SHIP to Zetta Hole, a junior at Purdue; the CADMUS 
BOOKS SCHOLARSHIP to Ruth Engelhardt, a fresh 
man at Indiana University; the MODEKN BINDERY 
CORPORATION SCHOLARSHIP to Marian Hinkle, a 
freshman at Ball State Teachers College 

Kathryn Kade, recipient of the ANNE FARRKING 
TON MEMORIAL EXTENSION INTERNSHIP, has gone 
to the Wisconsin Free Library Commission for the 
last two months of her intern training. On leave 
of absence from the Presque Isle County Library 
Michigan, she started on her internship at the 
Michigan State Library in August 

When Georgia Faison retires as University ot 
North Carolina reference librarian in June, she will 
have ahead of her an expense-paid trip to Europe 
and around the world, if she chooses—-made po 
sible by a $2,000 gift of more than 200 faculty 
members and other scholars she has assisted 

Glooskap's Country by Cyrus Macmillan has been 
chosen “Book of the Year’ by the CANADIAN ASSO 
CIATION OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS, which annu 
ally awards a medal for the best Canadian children 
book written in English 


Literary Awards 


Romain Gary 1s winner of the GONCOURT PRIZI 
of France for his novel, Les Racines du Ciel (The 
Roots of Heaven), also scheduled for publication 
in the United States 

Winner of the THEOPHRASTE RENAUDOT PRIZI 
awarded annually by the journalists who cover the 
Goncourt Prize announcement, is André Perrin, for 
his novel, Le Pére (The Father) 

For his success in “interesting people 
old, in Colonial Annapolis,” John ¢ 
received an award from Historical Annapolis, In 
for his book, Maryland Adventure 


young an 
Long ha 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


The University of Florida Libraries is offering 
three graduate assistantships in the academic year 
1957-1958 for study leading to a master's or do 
toral degree in a subject held other than library 
science, Graduate assistants work approximat ly 
hours per week in the library, assisting in biblio 


(Continued on page 424) 
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World Book " 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

KEEPS PACE WITH 

THIS CHANGING WORLD 


, 


Here is the current achievement in 
an unbroken series of noteworthy 
accomplishments! The new 1957 
World Book inciudes many articles 
that were fresh headlines just 
weeks ago. That's why World Book 
Encyclopedia continues its leader 

ship as an accurate, informative 

and up-to-date reference work 


¢«--+---------- 





Over 2,000 pages revised * Nearly 
800 new illustrations « 2,032 new 
or revised articles « 59 new, out 
standing contributors « Many other 
exceptional features. 
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Spring promises a 


The Sphinx Awakes 
Gerald Sparrow $4.50 


Invitation to Sweden 
Lady Sheppard $4.50 


Spain: A Companion to 
Spanish Studies 
Allison Peers 5th Ed $6.00 


Venice and the Islands 
M. Riviere-Sestier $6.50 


Handbook of Pottery and 
Porcelain Marks J. P. Cushion 
W. B. Honey $10.95 


The Impressionists and Their 
World Basil Taylor $5.50 


An Introduction to 
Benesh Dance Notation 
Rudolph and Joan Benesh $2.50 


The Sadler's Wells Theatre 
Ballet Hugh Fisher $2.95 


Your Voice: Applied 
Science of Vocal Art 
Douglas Stanley 3rd Ed $7.50 


Open Sandwiches and Cold 
Lunches Asta Bang and 
Edith Rode $3.95 

Riding Technique in 
Pictures C. E. Hope, 
Charles Harris $6.50 


How to Win End-Games 
D. A. Yanofsky $3.00 


Background to Gardening 
W. O. James $4.50 


Nuclear Energy in Industry 
J. G. Crowther $3.95 


Simplified Russian Grammar 
M. H. Fayer, Aron Pressman, 
and A. F. Pressman $6.50 


PITMAN New York 36 
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graphical research or library administration 


pend is $1,400 for a 9-month period and holder 
assistantships are exempt from out-of-state tuition 
| fees. The deadline for filing formal application 1 
March 31. Applications should be made to: Dir 


tor of Libraries, University of Florida, Gaine 


All college and university librarians of prof: 


sonal status are now regarded by the Ame 
Association of University Professors as being 
gaged in teaching or research,” and as thu 


this primary requirement for membership in th 
association, regardless of what part of the library 
activities they may be engaged in. Additional 1 
quirements for eligibility made of all prospectiv 


active members are an appointment of at least one 
year, in an approved institution, to a position of ; 
least half time, with faculty status. This last 1 
quirement is satisfied by the possession of on 

the conventional academic ranks or of the privil 
of voting in faculty meetings. A recent members! 
count revealed that 748 librarians are already men 

bers of AAUP, placing librarians 20th in a list of 
16 subject-matter fields among which the presen 
membership of nearly 40,000 is distributed. AAUP 
headquarters are at 1785 Massachusetts Avenu 


N.W., Washington 6, DC 


OBITUARIES 


November 23. MARJORIE SMITH, for more 


thirty-five years head of the Rapid City, South Da 


kota, Free Public Library; after an illness of se 
months; in Rapid City; sixty-two. Miss Smith 


served as an American Library Association Cou 
cilor for many years, was active in the Sout! 


Dakota and Mountain-Plains Library Associat 


November 29. BENJAMIN P. THOMAS, biograpl 
of Lincoln; from gunshot; in Springheld, [lino 
fifty-four. Mr. Thomas presented the manuscript 
Abraham Lincoln: A Biography (1952), the last « 
his four Lincoln books, to the Library of Cong 
December 4. MARION NICHOLL RAWSON, autho 
a number of books on Americana; in Provides 


Rhode Island. Among Mrs. Rawson's book 
Candle Days and New Hampshire Born 


December 5. Gtabys ENGLISH, librarian, and tn 
structor of children’s literature in the graduate 


partment of library science, Immaculate Heart 


lege, Los Angeles, California: after a brief illn 


in Pasadena; sixty-six. Director of children 

at the Los Angeles Public Library from 1930 
1950, Miss English had served earlier as headat 
ters librarian for the American Library Associatios 


(1926-1927); librarian of Piedmont High School 
Oakland, California; Tuolumne County, Californi 


librarian; head of circulation at Mills College; | 
school department, Fresno County, California 
had been a summer school instructor and 
uted to professional periodicals 


December 8. GEOFPREY PARSONS, SR.. reti 


editorial writer for the New York Herald Tri 
and author of a history of the world, 7/ Sir 


of History; after a long illness; in New Y 
eventy-seven 

December 9. URiEL BIRNBAUM, Jewish write 

and artist of Viennese birth; at Amersfoo 


Netherlands; sixty-two. Mr. Birnbaum’'s published 


works of poetry include God's War, Mir 
Soul, People Amone Nation 


(Continued on page Rw, 
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MY MINDS AND | 


By E. V. Crane 


Here i vaiuabdle oO k written To 
helt e reader e€ the menta 
physical and spiritual problems that 

n+ + hiry r +r ' hn of pre ent 
lay There Joubt that 
the Dace of er na KE 
eve yreater é } the na 
7 t y } D y } witl ] 
re ting increase 1S¢é t ne 
+ it ¢ } } ple r menta ) 
phy } preak Vv Th c K 
tresse refrest pect t St rit 

y jy—physical and menta 
W t } t Price $4 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 
Boston 20. 




















NEW! 
Costume Index 
SUPPLEMENT 

199, 210 pages SH00 
By Isabel S. and Kate M. Monro 
This brand new SUPPLEMENT covers 
347 books which have appeared since the 
original work Was published in 193% plus a 
few eartier titles which were added on the 
recommendation of librarians. All historical 
periods from ancient days to the present 


and almost all nationalities and classes of 


society are represented 


ORDER FROM: 


The H.W. Wilson Co. 
950 University Ave. 
N.Y. 52. N.Y. 








THIS 
SATIN-SMOOTH 
| SURFACE... 








[MININN INNIL INNINTINN 








ADDS LIFE 
TO YOUR BOOKS 


Crystaljac 


Protective Book 
Jacket Covers 


Slick, glossy Crystaljac cov- 
ers make it easy to slide books on 


or off the shelf. 


Give your books that “‘pic- 
ture-window”’ look; the entire 
colorful jacket is visible. 

See for yourself—send for 


your free testing sample, today! 


Celebrating Our 
Oth 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON |, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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By Louise Fatio, Pictures in color by Roger Du- 
voisin. In his latest adventure the famous, but 
lonely, Happy Lion is befriended by the most Beau- 
tiful Lioness in the world. Ages 4-8. 8x10, 32 pages. 


Ye ae $2.50, special library edition 
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THE HAPPY LION ROARS 


March. $2.00, regular cloth edition 


os 


WHAT COULD YOU SEE? 
Adventures in Looking 


Written and illustrated in color by Jeanne Benpick 
A fascinating springboard to information on plants, 
animals, rocks, rivers, hills, sky, and weather signs 
Ages 5-9. 7% x 9%, 32 pages. February. $2.00, reg- 
ular cloth edition. $2.50, special library edition 


f THE INDIANS KNEW 

By ‘Titwie S. Pine. Pictures in color by 
I.zra Jack Keats. Simple experiments show 
youngsters that the basic concepts of 
many of today's scientific wonders were 
no secret to the American Indians of 
long ago. Ages 5-9. 7V% x 9%, 32 pages 
March. $2.00, regular cloth edition 
$2.50, special library edition 


THE MAGIC STONES 
The story of the Arch 


Written and illustrated in color by Aaww. How men 
discovered the secret of putting stones together and 
raising beautiful buildings. By the author-artist of 
The Elephant and the Flea. Ages 7-11. 7% x 9%, 
32 pages. February. $2.50, regular cloth edition. 
$3.00, special library edition 


CALL OF THE WHITE FOX 
By Witus Linpguisr. IIlustrated by 
P. A. Hutchison. An action-packed tal 
of Mark and his Eskimo friends; of dogs, 
of foxes, snowshoe rabbits, caribou, and 
other far north creatures. Ages 8-12 
5% x 8, 192 pages. March. $2.75 


UNDERSTANDING MAPS 
Charting the Land, Sea and Sky 


By B. ‘TaNNensaum and M. Srittman. Illustrated 
by Rus Anderson. Fascinating information about all 
kinds of maps with many illustrations and experi 
ments. Ages 10 and up. 5% x 8, 160 pages. April 
$2.50 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





A SONG FOR GAR 

By Jean Merrit. Pictures in color by 
Ronni Solbert. Here’s how Absalom, 
who couldn't even carry a tune, helped 
his big brother win the song-swapping 
contest. Ages 6-10. 7% x 97%, 32 pages. 
February. $2.25, regular cloth edition 
$2.75, special library edition 


WHERE THE TRAIL DIVIDES 
By Lorna Carranan. Illustrated by Paul Galdone 
An unusual novel of a courageous young French girl 
in a northwest wagon train. Ages 12-16. 5¥% x 8, 


192 pages. March. $3.00 


HOKAHEY! 


American Indians Then and Now 
By Eprra Dortan and W. N. Wirson. Illustrated 
by W. N. Wilson. A treasure-book of information 
about the Indians, their customs, arts, languages, 
and origins. Ages 10 and up. 6% x 9%, 96 pages 


April. $2.75 


KERRY KANGAROO 
By Nota Luxrorp. Pictures in color by 
Oscar Fabres. A delightful story about 
some endearing Australians, including an 
athletic kangaroo, a platypus, a wombat, 
a wallaby, and a Kookaburra bird. Ages 
4-8. 7% x 9%, 32 pages. March. $2.00, 
regular cloth edition. $2.50, special li- 
brary edition 49 


THE MAN WHO WAS CHOSEN 
The Story of Pope Pius XII 


By Exise Lavecre. The first young people's biog 
raphy of the present Pope, filled with anecdotes 
about his family, his school days, and@ his life in the 
Vatican City. 9 pages of photographs. Ages 10 and 
up. 5% x 8, 160 pages. March. $2.75 





MR. TEACH GOES TO WAR 


By Franx Cooper. There's high adventure when 


a young SC hoolmaster sets out to help a mysterious 
» Indian boy during the days of the War of 1812. 
» Teen ages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. March. $3.00 


} All books are clothbound. Publication dates and 
prices are tentative. Write for free catalog. 
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A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Compeny., N.Y. 36 
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(Continued from page 424) 

December 11. ARTHUR SPERRY PEARSE, zoologist 
retired Duke University faculty member; in Dur 
ham, North Carolina; seventy-nine, Founder and 
past director of the Duke University Marine Lab 
oratory, Dr. Pearse was the author of many books 
and papers, including Animal Ecology and Migra 
tion of Animals from Sea to Land 

December 11. WiLtiaM VAN WYyCK, teacher; le 
turer; author, known for his modern version of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, in Berkeley, Califor 
nia; seventy-threc 


December 14. NATHAN Kussy, attorney; author of 
Grinmar, The Abyss, The Victor; after a long ill 
ness; in Preakness, New Jersey; eighty-four 


December 17. FRANK AYDELOTTE, educator; former 
director of the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton, New Jersey, and long-time American 
secretary of the Rhodes Trustees; after a stroke; in 
Princeton; seventy-six. Dr. Aydelotte, a past presi 
dent of Swarthmore College and chairman of the 
educational advisory board of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, wrote several 
books on education and on the Rhodes scholarships 
Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds, The Oxford 
Stamp, and Breaking the Academic Lock Step ar 
among his published works 

December 22. MARY SWAIN ROUTZAHN, author or 
coauthor of five books dealing principally with pub 
licity and exhibit planning in social work; after a 
heart attack; in Norwalk, Connecticut; seventy-six 


December 23. Post WHEELER, retired diplomat 
and writer; with his wife, the late Hallie Ermini 
Rives (Wilson Library Bulletin, March 1956) au 
thor of Dome of Many-Coloured Glass, published 
in 1955; in Neptune, New Jersey; eighty-seven 
Among Mr. Wheeler's many other writings are 
Sacred Scriptures of the Japanese (1952); The 
Writer, “Wonder Tales’ of Russia, Albania, and 


Hawaii; and two volumes of poetry 
December 24. JacoB CLoypd TRESSLER, English 
teacher and author whose work includes the ‘Eng 
lish in Action’ series of textbooks for high schools 
as well as handbooks on composition, writing, and 
speaking; of cancer; in Jamaica, Long Island; New 
York; seventy-four 

December 25. WILLIAM ADDISON DWIGGINS, noted 
designer of books and printing type; after a stroke 
in Hingham, Massachusetts; seventy-six. Dr. Dwig 
gins’ book, Layout in Advertising 
major work in the field 

December 27. Percy Marks, college English in 
structor; author of twenty books, most of them nov 
els, including The Plastic Age; in New Haven Con 
necticut; sixty-five. The Craft of Writing and the 
novel Blair Merriam (1949) are among Mr. Marks 
other books 

December 28. JOHN BENNETT, author and poet; in 
Charleston, South Carolina; ninety-one. Mr. Ben 
nett was the author of Master Skylark, a children’s 
book The Doctor to the Dead; The Treasure of 
Peyre Gillard; other works 

December 28, CHARLES FRANCIS (SOCKER) Cor 
attorney; motion picture executive, author of such 
books as Swas Hooes In Thi Corner (with Jack 
Dempsey), and Me, Gangster; after a long illness 
in Palm Beach, Florida; sixty-six 


is considered a 


December 31. MATTHEW HENRY HALTON, Cana 
dian radio commentator and writer whose work in 
cludes Ten Years to Alamein; after an illness of 
several weeks; in London, England; fifty-twe 
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bpooks for 
young people 
from 


NELSON 





Our Faith 


Guidance for Young Catholics, hy the 
Rr. Kev. Joun C. Heenan, Bishop ot 
Leed An inspiring and practical guide 
to faith and worship, especially wr.tten 
for young Catholics. The book offers 
proofs of the truths taught by the Cate 
chism, discusses the Sacraments and the 
Scriptures, and provides the answers to- 
day's youngsters need to talk intelligent- 
ly on evolution, the state, communism 
and othfer questions. 286 pages, with 32 
photographs by Father John Gillick, 
5. J. For teen-age boys and girls 
Ready now $3.00 





Gunilla 


By Acnentr Viksten. A lonely arctic 
island is the scene of this touching 
tory about an orphaned bear cub who 
brought up by a friendly trapper 
Written with an almost poetic under 
standing of the hardships of life in 
the northern wilderness, it is an en 
ng book that will appeal to 

is well as children, Decorations 

s Anderson. 160 pages. For teen 
April 19, $2.75 


s and girls 





The Seven 
Sapphires 


Evisapetnh Kyve. In one of the 

st enchanting mysteries of the 

on, four children two Amer- 

icans and two Scots share some 

hair-raising thrills while chasing a 
thief through London and search 
or seven stolen gem Hhu 

Kathleen Voute 192 

For boys and girls 10 to 14 

April 12, $2.75 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Exclusive publishers of the 
RSV Bible 








Worth Tuttle Hedden 


7 RECIPIENT of the $1,000 Ani 
Award in 1948 for ‘the best book 
lations in the mtemporary world 


Room, comes from a long line of North 
Worth Tuttle Hedden was born Janua 


fhield- Wolfe 
on racial re 
The Other 


Carolinian 


ry () Lay 
in Raleigh, North Carolina. Her mother's ancesto 
vere the first settlers of Brunswick County, while 
her minister father, Daniel Herndon Tuttl va 
prominent in the Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He earnestly desired that h ixth chil 


hould be a missionary to China My mother 


Ella Amelia Wescott she say who 


ocial life to marry my father, wante 
happy. I have alway felt a psychic con 
my casy-going coastal ancestry and 1 


gious, western-North-Carolina forebe 


Worth Tuttle grew up in a succe 
North Carolina towns, She loved pull 
ind putting down new one the teart 
in church and at the raslway station: th 
greeted them at the new parsonmag ‘I 
tir ind grew used to being int 
timid one r ‘the bookworm 


vo one really influenced me in 1 
Mrs. Hedden say My environment 
unable to compete socially with my pre 
frankly 


I had something printed in hool 


j 
being graduated in 1916 from Trini 


Durham, n Duke University he 


retary of the Virginia Bureau of Vo 
Women Atte i year at the Pulitzer 


Journalisn it Columbia he Va 
Walter KB Pitkin 
In 1919, sl 


the next year 


married Walter Page | 


hile | 
lations in the North, Mrs. Hedden taugl 


but I got atte 


ne After 


‘ i 
wr husband x plore 


fave up a Bay 


flict between 


iust eli 
n istern 
in ip root 
il fa ell 
nul that 
ad all the 

i the 
vriting 

I wa 

tty, popular 


ntion when 


Coll in 


labor re 


t at Straight 


College, im Ne Orleans, now part of Dillard 
University, an institution for Negroe While het 
econd novel was not autobiographical, the atmos 
phere i suthentic and the idea for it 5 ut of 
thi perrence. Mr. Hedden took hi ister te 
ree in economs it Columbia. and they settled 


lown ina Greenwich Village ipartmen 


t, Mrs. Hed 


len serving afternoons as secretary to Mary Austin 


Her own writing flourished. Her short stori ve 
published in Smart Set and one in 7 New Pres 

on a $600 prize. Her articles and i ippeared 
in the Atlantic, Harper ind other magazine on 
the Negro, women, marriage, and care 

1 firmly believed that any intelligent man 

ould have both a family and a full-tus rect 
he state i belief not shaken until the birth of her 
first child They moved to Connecticut, and afte 
her second baby Mr Hedden got a tit b on 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica Sie n it, and 
the commuting with her husband. who in 1924 had 
tarted hi ureer with the Port of New York Au 
thority I hated housework M Hedden recall 
ind for a fe months it was wonderful. Then I 
found myself worrying about the children during 


the hay ind at home | would worry about the 
irticle T hadn't tinished So she stopped being a 
feminist, became a full-time housewife. and had a 
third child. She wrote when she could find a ft 

hour Novels are the easiest writing a nonfeminist 
in do she comments Like knitting. they can 


be put down and picked up without 


bl hay 


In 1944, Dor 
r ft the Oneida GO 


Pa ’ i novel 


I1ropping i 


i 
I 


her husband in Soutl 
? 





Na found it entertaining 

lime id he tells a good story well | 
Crown published The Other R Harnett k 
i Southerner, wrote in the Chica Su 

thor quiet understanding of peopl 

tion, adding the author is a woman 

literary reation almost matcl rie 

Lewis Gannett said I haven't i 

ing novel in 194 ilthough tl \ ) 

if was Varmhearted uperficial, a it 

ly written The book went into a thi | ! 
vas a choice of the Peopl Book ¢ Dd. an n } 


Bantam Books bought it and 


quarter cop. They bought it again 

it 1s still selling. In 1954 they al 

novel I waited over twenty-f 

] Other R H } | 


i i play with 





im Atter my first ilthe hil 
in mind, | went ba it and wrote it k 
For it Mr Hedden was also given t 5 
Author National Demo itic © f if \ 
in 1948. Earlier, her college ima 
rary member of Phi Beta Kappa 
Ihe authors tavorite book is h thi 
Wound (Crown, 1952), about a Sout M 
list minister, his wate ind hi vit 
vas in love with hin lu md | Vi ( 
The Story t Family (Crown, Fet i ) ) 
published nder the pseudonyn f \ 
Woodley because, Mr Hedden i t 
onal tamily diary, written betwee 44 14 
I did not want my friend ind acqual 
ittracted to it Dy my name when tt ipy 
Lively and slender. Mr H len 
vith blue ey ind hair that 1 t t 
loves to garden, walk vim, play croquet 


pong, talk, and read 


They live in a 115-yve 





furnished with early 
by Mrs. Hedden. She is at work on an 
ibout people in their thirti living in W 
County, New York, in tl 930 t 
The Thirti MURIEL | 
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Distinguished 


Books from A.L.A 


THE AMERICAN Library Association—your pub- 
lisher—year after year produces the books that 
are of permanent value to every part of the library 
profession. Among the more than 200 A.L.A. 
titles currently in print, many are custom-made to 
meet the practical needs of the librarian, the 
teacher, the parent—of all who live and work 
with children and their books. Four of these are 
described below. But for your copy of the com- 
plete 1957 A.L.A. catalog 


others that will be important for you 


describing the many 
write at 


once to the Sales and Advertising Manager, at the 





address below. 


CHILDREN = and 


The Unreluctant Years: A Critical Ap 


proach to Children’s Literature. 

Lillian H. Smith, 192 pages. $4.50. 
A study of the field of children’s books 
as literature: working in terms of key 
examples and classic types, the author 
develops the critical standards which 
are basic to the selection of the righ/ 
for children and 


books—new or old 


young people. 


Rich the Treasure; Public Library 
Service to Children. Harriet G. Long. 
88 pages. $2.00 

A history and philosophy of public 

library service to children, relating 

children’s librarianship to contemporary 
thought about the child in the com 
munity. For librarians, administrators, 


trustees, educators. 


American Library Association 


0) 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


An Ample Field; Books and Young 
Amelia H. Munson, 132 


$3.00. 


People 

pages 
Young people, their reading interests 
and the librarian. Written with charm 
and enthusiasm, the book provides 
specific, practical guidance on book 
selection and the techniques for bring 


ing young people and books togethes 


The Organization and Administration 
of Library Service to Children. Mary 
Rinehart Lucas, 116 pages. $1.25 

An objective analysis of the organiza 

tion of children’s work in 12 repre 

sentative public libraries. Standard 
background reading for children’s |i 
librarians, and ad 


brarians, branch 


ministrators 


East Huron Street, Chicago 11 
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Robert F. Mirvish 


[* FEPRUAKY 1953 ROBERT MIRVISH was One of 
the “new creative writers’ given special notice 
in Library Journal, A young seaman who has spent 
most of his adult life in the Merchant Marine, he 
had just published his first novel, A House of Her 
Own. His only other writing experience had been 
doing some radio scripts for the Canadian Broad 
casting Company. Since 1953, however, Mirvish 
has published four more novels. He 1s steadily 
winning a wider reading public who are finding in 
his novels (all published by Sloane) a vigorous and 
realistic picture of twentieth century maritime life 

Robert Franklin Mirvish was born in Washing 
ton, DA July 17, 1921. Hus father, David Mir 
vish, was of Lithuanian birth; his mother, Anna 
(Kornhauser) Mirvish, was born in Austria. His 
parents moved to Toronto, Canada, when Robert 
was very young, and he did not return to the United 
States until he was an adult. Because his family 
still lives in Canada, he continues to spend a great 
deal of time there 

Mirvish describes his formal education as ‘‘intet 
mittent.”” He spent about a year and a half in high 
shool——the Centra! Technical School in Toronto 
and took many extension courses at the University 
of Toronto. Some years later, after World War Il 
he spent a year at the university taking ten courses 
in English, philosophy, psychology, and history. In 
his own account: “Decided to leave the university 
because admirable though it might be, it impeded 
me in what I wanted to do. Took the rest of my 
courses out at sea, of my own devising 

The remainder of Mirvish’s education has come 
from the sea and the merchant ships he sailed on as 
a radio othcer, During World War II he saw 
action in many battle areas. He made three trips 
on the hazardous Murmansk-Archangel run aboard 
the Liberty ship Francis Scott Key. On another 
Liberty ship, the Francis Parkman, in 1944 he 
shuttled back and forth between North Africa and 
the landing points of the Allied invasions of 
Sicily and Italy. He participated in the landings at 
Salerno, Palermo, and Gela, and was in Malta to 
sce the surrender of the Italian fleet. He adds 
Have been within 700 miles of the North Pol 
and in the Persian Gulf where the heat was 120 
legree The only continent he has not visited in 
the course of his seafaring career 1s Australia, ‘an 
omission | hope to rectify some time 

Mirvish still has the manuscript of his first book 
which he wrote at the age of fifteen, a 700-page 
historical novel set in the border country between 
Atghanistan and India It was my first and last 
effort at historical fiction 4 House of Her Own 
(1952), Mirvish’s first published novel, is the story 
oft ‘ prostitute who dreams ot owning her own 
establishment and whose dreams are foiled when 
he meets and falls in love with an American sea 
captain. The subject-matter of the book inevitably 
brought it a certain amount of notoriety and, in the 
reviews, some expressions of shock and disapproval 
Most reviewers. however, found it an interesting 
ind promising first novel. Charles Lee wrote in the 
Saturday Review that it “is obviously not a book for 
the delicate reader, but it is not pornographic, o1 
even sensational; its subject may seem deplorable 
but it is not without its human and sociological 
interest 

Mirvish's second novel, The Eternal Voyagers 
(1953), was a story of a years voyage on an oil 
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tanker, a vivid and authentic picture of the modern 


day professional seaman, The New York Herald 
t 


Tribune judged it “one of the truest and mo 
interesting pictures of seafaring recently written 
Virginia’ Kirkus found it “vigorous and fascin 
ating Texana (1954) 1s set in a Texas Gulf-port 
town and has its dramatic climax in the explosion 
of two powder ships in the harbor (recalling the 
Texas City disaster of 1947) Ihe characters are 
sailors on leave and their girls; the style is onc 
again frank and outspoken, but not sensational 
FE. B. Garside wrote of the novel in the New York 
Times Perhaps Mr. Mirvish is not yet a master 
of language At the same time, his people are 
the very stuff of life and his insights into th 
human heart are invariably convincing 

The Lone Watch (1954) was another €a 
worthy story’ described in the New York Herald 
Tribune as “a brawling, boozing saga, overdrawn 
in spots, uneven, and not always credible, but fast 
moving and interesting.’ His fifth novel, Red S&) 
ute Midnight (1955), draws upon his Murmansk 
experiences and tells the story of an American sailo 
who falls in love with a Russian girl. Reviewer 


generally found this a mature novel, showing a 
strong grasp of character and a sound command of 
language His weaknesses as a novelist, E. B 
Garside pointed out in a review of the book in the 
New York Times, stem from “too great a {| 
occupation with actuality, He wants to write action 
novels and at the same time be factually and 
psychologically honest. These two aims are not 
compatible, particularly when the subject-matter 
happens to be so diffuse 


Mirvish has three novels in progress, two of 
them sea stories, One set in contemporary Scotland 
His favorite authors are Evelyn Waugh, Heming 
way, Thomas Wolfe, and ‘some Steinbeck He 1 
me inch under six feet tall, weighs 205 pounds, has 
grey eyes and brown hair. He writes of himself 
Have a fondness for every conceivable national 
drink and smoke cigars exclusively (between twel 
and fifteen daily). Favorite greeting: “Pull up a 
glass and sit down VINETA COLBY 
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Volume 12 





INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


The Set 
IHE INTERPRETER’'S BIBLE is a complete Bible 


library in twelve volumes, designed to place at the finger 

















tips of ministers, students, scholars, and teachers the 
suim-total of biblical knowledge providing for the 
first time in this generation, a comprehensive, usable 
commentary on the entire Bible one that bridges the 
gulf between the tedium of pure scholarship and the 


practical needs of pulpit and classroom 


Volume 12 

Completing the set is Volume 12 (published Spring, 
1957). It contains complete texts—in both King James 
and Revised Standard versions—and commentary on 
James, Peter, John, Jude, Revelation, PLUS two com 
prehensive indexes to the entire set, color photographs, 
and general articles on the New Testament 


How to get Volume 12 FREE 

\ Bonus Certificate is bound in each of the first 11 
volumes. When signed and turned in at one time, not 
later than six months afte publication of Volume 12, the 
11 certificates will entitle the purchaser to this volume 
FREE OF CHARGI Each volume, $8.75 









‘ ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 





In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto + + + In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothien, Melbourne, Australia 














New Dutton books that will 


Rescue Tug 


THE STORY OF THE “FLYING ENTERPRISE” AND 
THE SALVAGE TUG “TURMOIL” 


By EWART BROOKES 


Jacked with incident and adventure, here is the whole 

factual, exciting story of superb seamanship and 
deep-sea rescue tugs—particularly the gallant attempt 
of the English tug Turmoi/ to save the American 
freighter Flying Enterprise. 8& pages of photographs 


and 2 maps. February 19. $3.50 


Nine Who Survived 


Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


By ROBERT TRUMBULL, author of The Raft 


Prey survived Hiroshima—only to be A-bombed again 

at Nagasaki! In crisp, journalistic style, Trumbull 
relates their eye-witness accounts of the terrible things 
they experienced from August 6 to 9, 1945. The effect 
of the A-bomb on beings is being studied 
through these nine “most valuable men.” 8 pages of 
photographs and 2 maps March 25. $2.95 


human 


Are Seven 


A novel by UNA TROY Drawings by 
Mircea Vasiliu 


"his extraordinarily charming Irish novel tells of 
dreamy-eyed, unwed Bridget Monaghan, the proud 
As the faces of the growing children 
all too quickly reveal their paternity—different in each 
case—the scandalized wives of the village decide they 


March 6. $3.50 


mother of seven. 


must do something. 


Warden Ragen of Joliet 


432 


By GLADYS A. ERICKSON Foreword by 
Joseph E. Ragen. Introduction by 
Harry Reutlinger 


Tr engrossing story of the famous Warden of one of 
the world’s toughest prisons, Stateville, Illinois .. . 

of the prison itself, and its famed occupants, such as 
Leopold and Loeb . . and of his remarkable mod- 
ernization of an antiquated prison system. Photographs. 
April 29. $3.95 








make NEWS! 


Other books 
worth watching for 


Professional 


Amateur 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
CHARLES FRANKLIN KETTERING 


By T. A. BOYD 


Introduction by Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr. Photographs. March 19. $4.50 


Dr. Livingstone, 


I Presume? 


A BIOGRAPHY OF 
HENRY M. STANLEY 


By [IAN ANSTRUTHER 


Photographs and map of Stanley’s 
2,250-mile trek. February 6. $3.95 


Conversations 
with Casals 
By J. MA. CORREDOR 


Preface by Pablo Casals and a 
Letter by Thomas Mann. Trans 
lated by Andre Mangeot. Photo 
graphs. February 27. $5.00 


Adenauer, 
His Authorized Biography 
By PAUL WEYMAR 


The first and only authorized biog 
raphy; contains much previously 
unpublished material. J///lustrated 


March 4. $5.95 
Days of the 
Phoenix 
THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES 
| REMEMBER 


By VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Recollections of literary and artis 
tic life. March 18. $3.95 


Portrait of 
Pius XII 


By NAZARENO PADELLARO 


Translated by Michael Derrick 
Foreword by Daniel-Rops. Photo 
fraphs. Imprimatur. 


February 14. $5.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Write For 
These 


A free packet to aid in the April 14 observation 
of Pan American Day is available from the Office of 
Public Relations, Pan American Union, Washing 
ton 6, D.C. It contains a poster, illustrated guides 
a brief description of the evolution of Pan Ameri 
canism and the Organization of American States 
and the text of a document—'"' American Declaration 
of the Rights and Duties of Man’’—subscribed to 
by the 21 American republics 


os 8 
Christian Books Heralds of Truth’ is the 
theme for Catholic Book Week, to be observed 
February 17-23. A kit containing posters, booklists 
and other aids is available at $1 from the Catholic 
Library Association, Villanova University, Villa 
nova, Pennsylvania 
so 8 


Teachers Manual on Library Services for High 
School Students,” a 21-page mimeographed pam 
phlet, has been produced by the Evansville, Indiana 
joint committee on school library service, comprised 
of membership from the city public schools and 
from the public library. A copy of the pamphlet, 
describing the resources, services, and special fea 
tures of the city’s public high school libraries and 
of the young adult room of the public library, is 
available on request to: Herbert Goldhor, Evans 
ville Public Library, Fifth and Locust Streets, Evans 


ville 8, Indiana 
so 8 


Some interesting new exhibit supplies available 
from Sturgis include a replica of the Capitol build 
ing of the United States, with complete set of 
models of the country’s 33 presidents. Other items 
are plastic replicas of prehistoric animals, scaled 
miniatures of zoo animals, special holiday display 
aids for use throughout the year. For information 
and prices write to: Library Products, Inc., Box 552 
Sturgis, Michigan 

os 68 


Bernard Shaw, 1856-1950, the catalog of the 
New York Public Library's current Berg Collection 
exhibition, lists the nearly 200 items included in 
the show and includes all biographical and back 
ground material contained in the detailed exhibi 
tion labels. It may be ordered at $1 a copy from 
New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42d 
Street, New York 18 

Ss 8 


Social Psychology in Western Germany an 
84-page study by Curt Bondy in cooperation with 
Klaus Riegel, was developed under the Library of 
Congress’ Second German Foreign Consultants Pro 
gram, made possible by a grant from the Oberlaen 
der Trust of Philadelphia. First part of the study 
is devoted to the development of the subject before 
1945. Part two is an annotated subject bibliog 
raphy covering the period 1945-1955. The third 
part is a report on teaching and research at German 
institutions of higher learning, followed by a list 
of books and articles, dissertations, and periodicals 


(Continued on page 436) 
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AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


THE GIRL In The WHITE CAP $2.75 
Margaret Howe Cloth 


A handsome young doctor saves the 
day for red-haired Kate Mallory by pro 
posing a make-believe engagement. 


BETH TERRY-Beauty Boron $2.75 
Frances Dean Hancock Cloth 


Miss Hancock takes us into the offices 

of a busy fashion magazine and intro 

duces us to its fascinatin behind.the. 
+ scenes activities—and Beth Terry. 

$2.75 


LEGACY OF LOVE 
Cloth 





Frances Sarah Moore 
An unexpected legacy boomerangs in 
this story of a bt whose feet were set 


firmly on the ladder to success until she 

inherited a ready-made family. 

WEST OF THE PECOS $2.75 
Paul Evan (Western) Cloth | 


Returning to Texas from the War Be 
tween the States, Clay Dennison finds his 
people caught in the grip of men running 
wild in the absence of recognized jaw. 


THE VELVET APE (Mystery $2.75 
David C. Holmes House)** Cloth 
Buck Tankersley takes on a dead man’s 

A freight between Cristobal and 
iami—and lands in a sea of troubles in 

this novel of international intrique. 





ACROSS TIME (Science Fiction) $2.75 
David Grinnell Cloth 
The story of two brothers and the guiit 

that lay between them—the time a mil 

lion years in the future, in a worid where 

Einstein would have passed as a clever 

child. 


Avaton Books, 22 E. 601n Sr., N.Y. 22 


THe Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 
*Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc 
** Adult etien 








Introduction to 


ESPERANTO 
THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


3rd Edition. © Price $2 
Sent on 5 days exam. FREE. 


Box 792 Placerville, Calif. 








CONGRESSIONAL 
DIGEST 


Now In Its 36th Year 


Featuring In Each Issue 
A Current Federal Controversy 
with 
A Background of Facts 
and Verbatim Pros and Cons 
indexed in The Reader's Guide 
Published Monthly (Exc. Jiy & Aug) 
Annual Volume Begins in January 
1 Year, $8.50 2 Years, $16.00 
3 Years, $20.00 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, 0.C. 

















Prentice-Hall presents in 





The great new 


Peale 


STAY ALIVE ALL YOUR LIFE 


To be published March 18 $3.95 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


? 


STANDARD.1ze on STANDARD... 


functional furniture for institutions 


















% Our complete line of matching pieces is especially de 
signed for long, heavy-duty service in libraries,* schools 
» colleges, hospitals, public buildings, et« 

Many institutions such as the New York Public Library 
have been so impressed by the craftsmanship, modern 
style and finish that Standard Wood Products has been 
accepted as the standard for library furniture 


me ie 


For ease of maintenance — warm, friendly appearance 
that fits any decor — functional comfort and utility 
specify STANDARD hand rubbed wood furniture. Write 
for catalog. 





“We have a complete 





stock of every furniture 
unit need to equip the 
up-to-date school or 
public library. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





LIBRA 





RY DIV. NEW YORK 
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THE 
CHRISTIAN 
YEAR 


ond wasoms of the 





A 


Amos John Traver 
History, beliefs, practices of the Lutheran Church. For study groups, new 
members. March 1. Paper, $1.00; boards, $1.50. 





THE CHRISTIAN ETHOS weiner cier 


“A reliable guide through the complexities of ethical debate.”—Bishop Hans Lilje. 
For teachers, students, pastors. March 15. $6.00. 


Check your stock on: 
BRIDE'S PRAYER BOOK~—for Spring sales. 

National advertising in Newspapers and Magazines. 
Circulars available for dealer imprint. 


Spring, 1957 


THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR Edward T. Horn, lil 


Clear, historical account of the church calendar 
and how it developed. For clergymen, seminari- 
ans, interested laymen, Jan. 15, $3.75. 


NEVER THE WHITE 
ROSE Carroll Voss 


By the author of Come Before Winter. A warm- 
hearted, tender novel about familiar people and how 
their future was shaped by gossip, misunderstanding 
and self-sacrifice. March 1, $3.50, 


ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR GOD ? Edmund A. Steimle 


Inspirational and devotional reading—17 sermons by the 
popular radio and TV preacher, featured on “ 7he Protestant 
Hour.’ Feb. 15, $2.25. 


LUTHER ON VOCATION 


Gustav Wingren 

One of Sweden's leading theologians writes on the relationship 
between Luther's doctrine of vocation and his theology. For students, 
teachers, pastors. March 15, $3.50. 


LUTHERAN HANDBOOK 




















MAR OR PLASTIC ER ae Png — from page wid 


it ents a copy by the 

sion, Library of Congress, Washington 
s 

A new method of reinforcing publishers’ binding 

has been announced by the Scofield Company, whicl 





states that titles, cloth or paper bound, reintor 
in this manner will be at least as strong as a pt 
binding, less expensive, and available in less time 
This new service will be introduced in the springs 
offering titles reinforced and/or processed (witl 
card, pocket, book cover). The Scofield Company 
organized this past fali, has been processing, re 
pairing, and cataloging books for libraries in th 
New Jersey area. Branches will be opened to pr 
vide the same service to libraries in other stat 
For imtormation, write the Scoheld Company 
P.O. Box 71, Fanwood, New Jersey 





Books tor Asian Children,” a 77-page annotat 
bibliography by Shakuntala Bhatawdekar, was pre 
pared by Unesco to implement a recommendation 


of the Seminar on Public Library Development in 
Asia held in Delhi, India, in 1955 A selective 
list of publications from world literature suitabl 


for use in Asia, in the original, in translation or in 
adaptation,” it may be obtained free on request to 
Everett N. Petersen, Head, Public Libraries Devel 
opment, Libraries Division, Unesco, 19 Avenu 
MARADOR REGAL #110 Kleber, Paris X VI", France 





Write for information 







Recruiting Library Personnel; Automation in y 
the Library the Sl-page report of the conference 
MARADOR CORPORATION of Eastern College Librarians held at Columbia 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA University in November 1955. with papers an 





bibliographies on both subjects, may be purchase 
at $1.25 a copy from: Association of College and | 


SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING Reference Libraries Monographs American Libra 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicas 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY | Illinois. Ask for ACRL Monograph number 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued ty i 
attention and dependable service, guaranteed by 25 years Available to state libraries free on re quest 1 
of Experience. i 


the 108-page 1955-1956 annual report summarizit } 
the library picture in the state of Missouri and 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 








Old Chetsea Station, Box 22 New York ti, WN. Y. 
including photographs of all municipal publi 
braries in the state The report, divided into tw 
‘ sections which detail the operation of the State 
Books not obtainable from ‘ : ' ' 
publishers may be available Library and give vital statistics on publi hool 
immediately from our stock university, and special libraries in the state, may b 
of over a million volumes or secured from: Paxton P. Price, State Librarias 
may soon be found by our Missouri State Library, State Office Building, Jef 


S h e. 
corn Saewe ferson City, Missouri 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. ss 

105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. A recent publication of the Library of Congr 

is the 55-page Anni Mirabiles, 1921-19 Reaso 
in the Madness of Letters by R. P. Blackmur. TI 
publication comprises four lectures presented un 


1957 GRAND europe the auspices of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Po tr 


and Literature Fund ‘as a contribution to tl 
TOUR OF 6th YEAR appreciation ot those modes ot literature pr 


ted by GERARD L. ALEXANDER after the First World War, which have ps 

















Map D on, New York P I educated readers with an especial problem in lit ! 
eracy addressed “‘to those who ask how and why { 
Il COUNTRIES this strangeness evolved in a world of letter It o 
SS UNITED STATES © JUNE 28-AUG. 21 may be ordered at 25 cents from the Superint it } 
TOURIST $1325 © CABIN $1425 of Documents, Government Printing Oth a ] 
to »5 ( 
or KLM Flight $1505 © JULY 2-AUG. 18 agua 23, © se 
For tu deta “ur rad f fold / 


The 20-page annotated list, Library of Cor 
A Selected List of Reference bringing toget 
AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY published writings descriptive of LC’s backgroun 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. collections, activities, and services, may be ordered y 
(Continued on page 441) 
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FOR YOUR 
MAGAZINES... 





5 


MDROTECTION 


i FROM THOUSANDS 
e OF ENERGETIC HANDS/ 





| MYLAR* “Long-Life” 
| MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Use these new crystal-clear Mylar Magazine Binders. Your 

a magazines are fully protected from wear and tear. Publications 

are easily inserted into two side pockets to assure a close fit. 

A stout spring steel rod holds magazine rigidly in place. All edge 

n binding is made of long-wearing vinyl coated cloth. These tough, 

| durable Binders come in 16 different sizes ranging from 7*4"x 51%" 

to 16” x 11”. Send us a list of your magazines— we'll send you the 
correct binder sizes. Sain nantes tes 


{ its polyester film 


Send for descriptive folder 
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Philosophy of Science 
Philipp Frank © Discusses the 


relation of science to philoso 
phy and other fields of thought 
Feb., $7.65 


Jesus Compared 


Charles S. Braden @ System 
point-by-point comparison 
Jesus with founders of other 
Just out, $4.00 


atic, 
of 


great religions 


Nuclear Reactor Physics 
Raymond L. Murray @ 


introduction to methods 


Up 
to-date 
of analyzing reactor design 


Feb., $10.00 





For word about the great 
new “Peale"’, see our 
other ad in this issue 





Dairy Microbiology 


Edwin M. Foster et al @ Dx 
tailed study useful to anyone 
concerned with dairy product 


quality control Feb., $10.00 


Graphics for Engineers 


Warren J. Luzadder © How 
to use graphic methods in design 
and in solving engineering prob 
lems Feb., $8.6 


Soil Conservation 
J. H. Stallings © 


soil conservation 


First book 


on principles 
as applied to soil and crop man 


agement Just out, $8.50 


Statistical Methods in 


Quality Control 
Dudiey J. Cowden @ 


ally broad coverage for students 


Unusu 


and engineers 


Feb . $72.00 


My Lifetime Treasury 
of Selling Secrets 


Statisticians, 


Charles B. Roth * Well 
known sales counselor tells ¢ 

his own experiences and what 
they taught Just out, $4.95 


All prices 





Prentice-Hall presents in ’57 








The Underwater World 


John Tassos 


Informal yet very detailed and pra 
tical guide to skin 
pleasures based on the 
perience in U.S., ¢ 
South American 
illustrations 


diving and 
author 
aribbean and 
waters Over 60 


March 


$4.9 


Planning for School Buildings 


James D. MacConnell @ Factual and authoritativ: 


handbook by the Director, Stanford University Sch: 


Pianning Laboratory, designed to help school board 
members, educators, architects March $ 
Braude's 
Second Encyclopedia 
OF STORIES, QUOTATIONS, ' 


AND ANECDOTES 
Judge J. M. Braude, compiler 


Over 2800 more helpful speech ite 
from Judge Braude’s collection, wit 
triple indexes for maximum use 


March $4.9 





ness 


Handbook of Real Estate Forms 


E. J. Friedman ¢@ 


as models for use 


Helpful reference with tested for 
in all typical real estate transactior 
legal principles involved 


March $ 


plus explanations of the 


i) 


Putting Yourself Over 
in Business 
Frederick Dyer & others 





Three personnel consultant 
tested ways to sell onesself, one 
ideas, one’s products so as to 


admiration, respect, and cooperat 
olleagues, custome 


March $4.9 


from business « 





friends 


Engineering and Technical Handbook 
A. L. Hoag & D. G. McNeese @ FE: 


the smaller library—includes key mat 


uselu 


ials in engineer 


pecially 


ing, mathematics, the physical sciences. /ust out, $6.00 
i 
subject to library discount | 
| 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Recently 
Published! 





- 
ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
by Cass and Crabtree 


$4.50 


For every teacher and supervisor 
This 
wealth of 


of adult education classes 


new text contains a 


teaching methods and practice: 


as well as administration prin 
ciples and procedures 

. 
Write us for all your needs in Adult 
Education Books Address Dept. W 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y 











protect record sleeves 


with 
plasti-kleer 
PHONO - JACKET 


COVERS 


cLusivE 





CATALOGING TAB 


Increase circulation with completely transpar 
vinyl that pre 
serve the colorful record sleeve and automatically 


ont, extremely durable protectors 


reinforce sleeve edges 
Handy cataloging tab provides quic te 
y J J i l 8 quick system 
atic shelving Save shelf time 


space, processing 


Bro Dent INDUSTRIES 


88 E Alpine St, Nework 5, N. J 
1883 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 


mone 





write for information .. . 
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NEW & RECENT ITEMS 





1956 CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK 


I7th Annual Cumulation. 710 page 8H.00. 1956 


This just-published YEARBOOK for 1956 contains 335 new biographie ind 


portraits of the most exciting and accomplished people of the year Among them are 





& presidents; LO prime ministers; 2 foreign ministers; and 18 ambassadors —all of 
whom directly or indirectly influenced the big news stories in Hungary. ¢ yprus, and 
the Suez All told there are more than 40 occupational fields represented including 
famous per onalities in the theatre, in literature, business. labor. government, must 
sports, and education. Much of the material in this YEARBOOK is unattainabl 


clsew he re, 


FROM 





INDEX TO REPRODUCTIONS OF 
EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


By Isabel S. and Kate M. Monro, 668 mages, $12.50. 1956 
/ 


This important guide indexes pictures in 328 carefully chosen books limited to 
those most frequently used in art libraries. Final selections were based on the 


suggestions of libraries and museums 


THE 1957 apandonymphtel . SHEL F SERIES 


Consisting of 6 Volumes Averaging 200 pages 200 Each or $8.00 on Subseriptior 


Subscriptions are now being taken for the 1/957 REFERENCE SHELF. Vhe first 
four of the six titles will be Imerican Highways Today. France in Crisis. The 
Imerican Indian, and Representative American Speeches: 1956-1957, A fifth tith 
will be on the NUEA High School Debate Popic for 1957-58. The sixth title has not 
heen chosen, Note that all titles are available separately or on subscription. Subseriber 
save $14.00 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE COLD WAR 


Relerence Shelf Seri kdited by Grant S. McClellan. 201 pages, $2.00, 1956 


The recently published Viddle kast in the Cold War is a “must” for librariay 
who want timely material on the Arab-Israeli conflict. and the aims of Egypt, the 


Soviet Union. and the other great powers 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Ave., N. Y. 52, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page A459) 
The 22d annual conference of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School will be held June 
19-21 and will deal with the subject, “New Dir 
tions in Public Library Developments Authorits 
in public administration, public finance, urban de 
velopment, and related fields wall join spe akers in 
the field of librarianship to discuss emerging prob 
lems in public librarianship, with special attention 
to implications of the new standards for public 
library service and the Library Services Act. A 
leaflet describing the detailed program is available 
upon request. For further information, address the 
Dean of the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago 47, Illinois 
i 

Stanley J. Kunitz, editor of the first supplement 
to Twentieth Century Authors and coeditor of the 
earlier American Authors: 1600-1900; British Au 
thors Before 1800; British Authors of the Nine 
teenth Century; Junior Book of Authors, and tor 
mer editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin, is a 
faculty member of the creative writing faculty of 
the New School tor Social Research Twenty-four 
workshops in creative writing are offered in the 
New School's spring term, beginning February 4 
Address, for information on these and subsequent 
programs, is: The New School for Social Research 
66 West 12th Street, New York 11 


New officers of the New England Library Asso 
ciation are 


PRESIDEN Richard W M hrariat Dartmouth 
Colles 

Vice-Presipi Mace ( Wankmille per 
work with hildren, I Pu Libra it 
Masiach 

Srcrerary Edith Har iu and gisla 
hbrarian, Maine State bra 

TREASURES Walter W. ¢ ‘ wiiy manas / 
den Rhode Island, Public Librar 

Dinvcropr Helen S. Canfield, saperrisor, of rf 


Harttord. Count Public Library and Margaret ¥ 


Faver hravian, Midd ry ¢ leg 


New officers of the School Libraries Sect 
the New York Library Association are 


Pai sipt e Finniga Peekshil 

Vicr-Presipt D> ( lassena 

Srcrerary—Dorotl Rice, b / 

TREASURES Ruth Dishrow, Binghamior 

MiMBER OF BOARD OF nt i Ona Lee Sct t 
lr nea 


WRITE FOR THESE 
(Continued from page 446) 


‘ 


at 45¢ a copy trom the Card Division, Library o 
Congress, Washington 25, DC 
os 8 

The Pharmaceutical Section of the Special Li 
braries Association has announced that its biblio 
raphy, “Drug Information Source is being pub 
lished as a regular feature of American Journal of 
Pharmacy, starting last month Individual ind 
libraries wishing to obtain this annotated list regu 
larly may do so by entering subscriptions for Amer 
ican Journal f Pharmacy, 44d Street, Kingsessing 
& Woodland Avenues, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
at $4 per year. Requests for information about the 
bibliography should be addressed to Anne McCann 
Chairman, Drug Intormation Sources Committe 
Library, Squibb Institute for Medical Research, New 
Krun wick. New Jersey 
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New Book Tells What 
Modern Science Has 
Discovered about... 


THE SHROUD 
OF TURIN 


by Werner Bulst, S.J. 


Translated by 
Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
and 
James J. Galvin, C.SS.R. 


te 


~ 


} | jetermine whether or not the 
/ ir ent shroud of Turin is the 
/ sctual burial linen of Christ {a 
} many believe it 1S) expert: n tex 

tile medicine, anatomy, art, his 


tory pl tography archaeology 
ripture have ubje ted if 


T exter ve study What they 


=~ 


ed vered about the shroud 
their theories both pro and con 
slong with the shrouds history 
} revealed in this fascinat ng 
t k The author treatment 
exnaustive and precise and th 
translation forms an important 
iddition to the limited mater 7 
yple wr Enal } Illustrated 
will excellent photograph per 


ne wt work ind med ; 


Jrawing $4.75 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1102 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 


ee ne ee eee 
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BEFORE DAWN OF NOVEMBER 24, 1826, John James 
Audubon sat down in an Edinburgh rooming house to write 
the first lines of what was to prove an immense and excruciating 
task. The germ of the idea which was to become his 
Ornithological Biography, was a descriptive text for a new oil 
painting. From this beginning, came nothing less than a 


complete text to accompany his great Folio, The Birds of America. 


Ornithological Biography was published in five volumes 
between 1831 and 1839. It was printed in Edinburgh in an edition 
of 750 sets. Mrs. Audubon copied the manuscript of the first 
two volumes by hand and posted it to America for publication. 
These two volumes, printed in Philadelphia and Boston, 
were the beginning and end of the original American edition. 
Ornithological Biography was reissued in seven volumes in 
the Octavo edition of the plates of 1844, and again in 1870. 
Since then these observations of the greatest bird and 
animal painter who ever lived have remained largely 


a curiosity available only to students and scholars. 
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ON MARCH 4, 1957, The Macmillan Company 
will publish The Bird Biographies of John James Audubon, 
Edited and Selected by Alice Ford. From the 500 biographies 
in the original edition Miss Ford has selected, arranged and 
edited 80, with readability and interest for the modern reader. 


These are the best and most revealing of Audubon’s observations. 


From the collection housed in the Houghton Library of 
Harvard University, twelve Audubon originals have 
been chosen as illustrations for the book. None have ever been 
reproduced in full color. They have been specially made for 
this volume by The Beck Engraving Company of Philadelphia, 
and thanks to the care which has been taken, they are as 


close to the originals as modern reproduction can make them. 


It is only fitting that the publisher who gave you the world 
famous classic The Birds of America should now be privileged 
to offer this magnificent new volume. This would be one of 


the really outstanding books of any publishing season. 


the Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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sust ARRIVED 
Compton's »- 1957 


As modern in binding and 
design as it is in content. 


More beautiful, more colorful, 
and even more useful than ever before. 


The story is too big to tell here. Do 
examine the 1957 edition at your 
earliest opportunity. And do compare 
it with the edition now in your library. 


F. EX. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 106 ILLINOTS 
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Wilson LiBRARY 
Bulleti 


Development of Lifetime Reading Habits 


February 1957 








66 HE LIBRARY 7s the most important 
single unit in the intellectual life of a 
college,” wrote Paul Klapper, president of 
Queens College, in his report on October 14, 
1939. “If tragic circumstances made it nec 
sary to give up, one after another, each of ons 
educating factors, the library would undoubt 
edly be the last to go. The library 1s the great 
work hop at the colle ve It 15 the depos 


} 
of the most useful tools of imstruction. It j 














the constant reminder that the most successful 
teacher 1s he who makes himself superfluon 
by developing in his students the ability to 
educate themselve 

With this philosophy of the place of the 
library in the college, it is fitting that Presi 
dent Klapper should be honored by having 
Queens College's new library carry his name 
Though he did not live to see it completed 

played a prominent part in planning for it 

The dedication of the Paul Klapper Library 
of Queens College, Flushing, New York, was 
marked by a two-day program, May 13-14, 
1955. The Saturday morning session, May 14 





PAUL KLAPPER LIBRARY 
featuring an informal panel discussion on 


‘The Development of Lifetime Reading 

Habits in College,” presented in cooperation 

with the American Book Publishers Council tape recording made at the time are presented 
seemed so pertinent that excerpts from the — her 


One College, Flushi New Y 


Introduction 
By Theodore Walle 


Shon PANEL reflects perhaps the most sub lishers Council, through its Committee on 
stantial development in book publishing Reading Development, has been devoting in 

in the last several years—a growing alliance Phe Waller is Vice President of the ¢ 

of publishe rs with librarians, The Book Pub dalle rag 40 ny ook ak 
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creasing attention to all manner of projects 
of mutual interest to publishers and the li 

brary profession. Not long ago, the American 
Library Association and the American Book 
Publishers Council were jointly responsible 
for a conference on the deve lopment of life 

time reading habits, a conference which was 
remarkable, not because it covered any strik 

ingly new ground, but because it was a strik 

ingly different kind of collaboration. It 
brought together teacher-training people, ad- 
ministrators, librarians, curriculum people, 
and, of course, publishers and authors to 
explore what it is in the secondary school 
curricula that seems so effectively to obstruct 
the development of lifetime reading habits 
Now today’s conference concentrates attention 
on the relationships between collegiate cur 
ricula, college experience, and the deve lop 
ment of lifetime reading habits 


The National Book Committc: 
result of the collaboration between the Amer 
ican Library Association and the American 
Book Publishers Council. It is 
distinguished citizens representing the publi 
interest in books and reading, as opposed to 
the professional, or commercial, vested int 
est, which I suppose most of us could be said 
to have in this general topic. The National! 
Book Committee will in the coming month 
be interested in giving rather close attention 
to the relationship between reading habit 
and a college education 

{The purpose of the 
which follows was to bring to bear the diver 
viewpoints of the writer, the university libras 


is a further 


a grout o! 


panel discussion 


ian, the professor, and the publisher on this 
important issue of the stimulation of lifetime 
reading habits. Mr. Waller introduced each 
of the speakc rs, the essence of whose remark 

is reprinted here. } 


Books Are the Opening of Windows 


By Marchette Chute 


_o QUESTION OF LIFETIME READING 
HABITS depends on what a person wants 

to do with his life. If he is content to settle 
down into a Lroove ot living that grows 
narrower all the time, then it doesn't really 
matter what his reading habits are. But if he 
wants to go on exploring and finding out 
more about the remarkable world we inhabit, 
then it matters a great deal 

There has never been a time in history 
when so much knowledge was spead out in 
front of ordinary people and when so much 
could be obtained for the asking. I feel this 
particularly because | know something of the 
men of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
(haucer, for instance, loved books; but they 
were very costly and in some cases unobtain 
able unless he was willing to copy them out 
for himself. Ben Jonson lived in an age when 
books were casier to get, and yet his last extant 
letter, written when he was an old man, was 
a request to borrow a book. He wanted it for 
research and promised faithfully to return it 
the same night 

Chaucer and Jonson would have gone wild 
wonderful 
modern libraries. The books are spread out 


with excitement in one of our 


multitudes of them—and all of them are fre« 
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And yet I have heard that there are coll 
students who’ eye the shelves bleakly 
who take the from them 
one by one, only because they ar required 
reading 


and 


books cautiously 


affairs 
book 


con 


Now, this is an unnatural state of 
The late Clarence Day once wrote a 
called This Simian World in which he 
sidered how many aspects of our civilization 
could be explained by the theory of descent 
from monkeys. The most obvious gift we got 
from the monkeys is curiosity, and it can be 
seen endlessly in small children. Why > Why ? 
Why? Man has been asking questions tor 
thousands of years and it is one of the most 
magnificent things about the human rac 

The books that endure are the ones that 
answer questions. What happens when 
sensitive young man Read 
Hamlet. What happens when men start an 
apparently endless war? Read the Ilad 
Books are a series of windows opening on 


loses his way? 


the strangeness of the world—-the physical 
finding 
the world of the 
novelist knows ts of 


world of the 


world, which we are more imtricatl 
than we ever dreamed 
tions, which the 
intricacy; and the 
all of us need as much light as we can get 


The natural bridge between the book and 


cio 
| 
equal 


spirit wher 


and mani 
has always been full of curtosity. What is th 
reason, then, that we should have to discu 


the reader is the reader's Curiosity 
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the development of reading habits? We are 
trying to lure students to take books off the 
shelves when they ought to be snatching them 
right and left 

One ditticulty, | think (and it applies to 
every country and to every culture) is that 
I re 
member reading an account Einstein gave ot 


education tends to drive out curiosity 
his education and of a teacher who tried to 
stop him from asking questions; and you 
could still feel, all those years later, the fury 
that possessed that normally gentle man 


And he 


right, because this is a serious danger in 


whenever he thought about it. was 


education. If curiosity really dies, the student 
is in One sense crippled for life. He is incap 
able of pushing open his own windows as he 
goes along, because the first delighted thrust 
of curiosity was discouraged, and so he will 
never know the lands apes that lie beyond 
In a way it is natural for education to dis 
courage curiosity, since its chief function is 
to pass on the convictions and culture of that 
particular country to the next 


There are many areas in which frank curiosity 


yeneration 


can be embarrassing since there are many tra 
ditional things that do not really make much 
sense. They are accepted merely because they 
are familiar and have been handed down so 
long. The geniuses and saints go on asking 
questions and are sometimes burned or other 
wise disposed of because of their inconvenient 
curiosity, but most people settle down into a 
comfortable acceptance. If this point of view 
is carried too far it makes an excellent breed 
ing ground for dictators; and one reason why 
dictators burn books is that they are written 
by men of curiosity and addressed to the same 
kind of readers 


We live in a free 


ship, and yet we take strangely little advan 


country, not a dictator 


tave of the freedom to read. I am thinking 
particularly of the freedom to read books, 
since we are already great readers of maga 


zines and mn wspapers Americans have one 
form of curiosity that can be quickly and 


easily satisfied by magazines and ne wspapers 


We tend to run after facts the way chickens 
run after corn, but with less idea what to do 
with them after we have them, It is a gossipy 
kind of curiosity about the top layer of the 
world 
top layer and to take advantage of the kind 


We are less anxious to look under the 


of penetration that good books offes 

This kind of reading demands something 
more than sitting back and leating through 
the pages. The reader must bring to it alert 
vigorous attention and the willingness to fol 
low a train of thought that is probably new 
and may even be upsetting 

One reason, perhaps, that we find this dith 
cult is because America ts the land of 
I saw an advertisement the 


every 
thing made easy.” 
other day for a refrigerator which assured me 
that the drudgery of defrosting could be ban 
ished from my life, a definition of drudgery 
that would have amazed our ancestors. [ am 
not complaining of this; as a housekeeper | 


like it 


applied to education, not because it is morally 


But I object to the same principle 


wrong but because it defeats its own purpose 

In any kind of activity, mental or physical 
whatever is easy is usually dull. A good 
tennis game is not one against an casy Oppo 
nent; it is one in which you have to work 
every minute to hold your own Otherwise 
there is in the 
Even the 
likes to stretch himself and meet a challenge 


no excitement pan and no 


pleasure in winning smallest child 
and if he can learn to use his menfal muscles 
in reading with the 
physical ones in games, he will have a delight 
that will be of far 


enthusiasm he uses his 


and a resource more use 
than tennis 

College is not merely a place to collect 
facts. We Americans are choked with facts 
It is primarily a place to get a glimpse of the 
vastness of the world, so that we do not spend 
the rest of our lives walking around in a 
steadily narrowing circle of our own affairs 
It isa place to learn to use books as a way ol 
opening windows, and the best thing it can 
develop is the alert, excited curiosity that 
make ‘ hard work sccm Casy 


Zest of Discovery in Books That Broaden Life 
By ]. Max Patrick 


l POSITION in the field of teaching 


Mee 


was in a boys’ residential school in Eng 
land 


re Spe cr. 


a school like Eton and Harrow. In one 


that school was probably unique 


The boys read books! You'd find them 
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curled up in the grass under the beech trees 
reading, or curled up, this being a simian 
world, perched on the branches, and reading 
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hooks. They unashamedly carried books with 
them to cricket games and they read them 
during the long lulls. They had the habit of 
lifetime reading. Moreover 


those boys read 


voluntarily, There was no pressure put upon 


them to do so: they were reading for pleasure 


Now I hesitate to reveal to you the secret 
of this extraordinary phenomenon. It had 
nothing in particular to do with the boys. 
They were just ordinary chaps like boys all 
over the world. But I fear that you may think 
I am being facetious, though I'm not, when 
I disclose to you the secret of this mystery 
The Reverend Randall was head of the school, 
and he was what the English call an eccentric 

in our language, a screwball but a pro 


When he 


first came to the school, it was full of young 


gressive and an intelligent on 


toughs and barbarians. He took various steps 
and measures to look after their wild tenden 
The most striking was that he had fifty 
new toilets built-—you heard the word, so//ets 

cach in a separate, well lit cubicle of its 
own. Beside each toilet he put two book 
shelves. On the top shelves, he put a variety 


cics 


of interesting books and a pile of markers 
Any boy who was reading a book could put 
the marker in its place and put it on the 
until he was finished with it 


The books on the top shelf were frequently 


second shelf 
changed, Inevitably boyish curiosity and let 
sure time led to the examination of the books 
And reading led 


to more reading, and the results I've already 


and the reading in them 


indicated to you 


Now there ar learned 
from this « xtraordinary experi nt. First, if 
lifetime habits of reading are to be developed, 
books readily available. And not 
merely available, but placed where they will 
tempt people to examine them and browse in 


four lessons to be 
must be 


them 


Secondly, and this is more important than 
the location of the books in that school, the 
books that are must be well 
chosen and interesting ones. A good book 
provides its own motivation for reading, Give 


made availabl 


a man some leisure time, put him where there 
are good books, and he will deve lop the habit 
of reading. But usually he will do so only if 
who knows about books makes the 


And 


comes in the 


SOMMCONE 


first selection of the reading matter 
here is where the 
skilled, humane librarian, the skilled, humanc 
teacher. The 


that experiment was that these books on the 


expe rt 


basic reason for the success of 


top shelf were books that stimulated and in 


terested the boys. They were chosen and put 
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there by a man who knew his books and knew 
his boys. And if he had chosen dull books 
instead of inspiring the reading habit, he 
would have killed it 


The third lesson to be 
experiment is that if lifetime habits of read 
ing are to be acquired, there must be freedom 
from distraction. That accounts for the ex 
traordinary location of the books there. And 
it underlies the major problem of our age 
how to secure freedom from pressures and 
fascinations of television, sports, loafing in 
front of the corner drugstore, going to juke 
joints for no good reason at all, and the like 
Unfortunately, | know of no happy solution 
of this problem except the fact that anyonc 
who discovers books and has ready access to 
a variety of well selected ones, somehow finds 


learned from this 


means to es ape from the distractions and to 
begin reading. 

The point I want to make about the Eng 
lish school ts that, rather surprisingly pe rhaps 
it led to a change of attitude toward books 
Instead of being an indication that a boy was 
freakish, reading became a ‘done’ thing: it 
became the normal, healthy, fashionable pra 
tice. Books became as expected a topic of 
dinner table conversation as cricket matches 
One day last summer I was sitting on our 
front lawn, and some friends of ours came up 
and said, “Are you working?” I said, No, | 
am reading for pleasure; sit They 
talked for an hour and then one of them 
picked up the book and said, “Oh! This is 
poetry! You were working 


down 


One of our problems in this country is to 
build up nationally an atmosphere and an 
attitude conducive to reading. In some meas 
ure, we are doing so. Our drugstores may be 
cluttered with pulp magazines or comics and 
tabloids, but they also usually contain racks 
of paperbound books. Good books have never 
been so readily and so cheaply available as 
they are at the present time. And so far as I 
can judge, they are being increasingly read 
and the habit will grow 


In this connection the teacher has an ex 
tremely important function 


to schools which provide upper shelves of 


Few of us go 


fascinating reading matter, and most of our 
younger generation need some other form of 
exposure to literature. I believe that an el 
ment of old-fashioned compulsion ts helpful 
here. In our English II course, here at Queens 
College, we 
novels, and, varying with cach class, these 


The 


interesting thing to me is the number of my 


require the reading of four 


novels arc specified required reading 
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students who admit that they would not have 
read anything, or certainly would not have 
chosen the books in question to read, but 
having been required to do so, they read 
them, and thrill in doing so because their 
experience ts broadened and new horizons 
are opened to them 

There is, in my opinion, a serious danger 
involved in allowing free choice of reading 
matter in such cases. We all naturally tend 
to choose the familiar, something which satis 
fies an already existent interest. This often 
means intensification of prejudice and one 
sidedness instead of the broadening of inter 
ests, the development of new tastes, ‘and the 
balancing of personality, knowledge, or judg 
ment. Though such students may enjoy read 
ing what will only narrow them, the result in 
the long run ts to kill or frustrate the reading 
habit 





This ts my last main point: unless reading 
Opens up new and wider experience or knowl 
edge it becomes not enlightening but merc 
dope or a means of aggravating one’s lack of 
proper balance and integration. As far as 
possible, one should choose books which in 
terest because they touch on things which are 
a part of our experience. But they should be 
books which are, as well. on the borderline 
of one’s knowledge and taste, so that in the 
reading of them there is an expansion of per 
sonality, a development of new appreciations 
and exploration into the previously unknown 
Only thus is a lifetime habit of worth-whil 
reading deve loped By choosing books on the 
borderline of our experience we gain the zest 
of discovery. Books that broaden lite, not 
books that are merely familiar and narrowing 
pave the path to a lifetime made precious by 
habits of sound reading 


Educate Students So They Want to Read 
By Harold K. Guinzburg 


I APPROACH THIS GENERAL TOPIC I suppose 

with the bias of a commercial book pub 
lisher. I believe that current books are good 
for our society and that, if we can do things 
to stimulate and increase their use, that will 
be a good thing 

There are a great many people who might 
argue that by the time we deal with the prob 
lem of book reading at the college level it’s 
too late, that the time to worry about forming 
habits is either in kindergarten or maybe uy 
to high school, and that if we haven't de 
veloped certain interests by that time there's 
not much we can do about it any more 

Others point out that we are frightfully 
hand apped by the factor of existing hom 
environments; if we had better homes we 
wouldn't have the acute problem of an adult, 
mature population that has had a great deal 
of education—more than any other country 
and still, after graduation from college, seems 
to read less than the people of any other 
country 

Admittedly these other elements are very 
important, but we are asked today to discuss 
what might be done in college, given the situ 
ation as it is. We can even further limit the 
subject by assuming that in college we can 
divide students into different groups. There 
are some that we don't have to worry about 
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because they already have formed good habits 
they re here because they have sharp intellec 
tual interests; they have learned to read 
there's practically nothing we can do to stoy 
them from reading. There ts probably another 
xroup of students that are just about hope less; 
they are here because they don't know what 
else to do for a few years, their parents can 
afford to send them and there's some prestige 
in having been through college, but they 
really aren't much interested in learning any 
thing more than 1s necessary to pass thei 
exams. But that still leaves another group of 
youny peopl who do come into the college ) 
at a point where they can undoubtedly be pro 
foundly influenced 


There are a number of simple things that 
could be done, if only we knew how to do 
them. Many of us have had the fortunate 
experience of sitting before a great teacher 
and we know the excitement and stimula 
tion that one individual can often give us 
But short of providing yreat teachers what 
it really comes down to at the college level 
aside from thos specialists who are going 
to pursue their own particular sharply defined 
interests, 1s to try to provide excitement and 
pleasure in reading, on the one hand, and to 
try to form a favorable climate in which that 


can flourish, on the other 


In forming habits we cannot ignore the 
itmosphere in which we are living, the atmos 
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phere of the rather small community of 
which we are probably a part. There are no 
simple absolutes as to what gives people pleas 
ure and interest. We are enormously affected 
by what concerns our own group. Very few 
people in the United States have a passionate 
interest, let us say, in cricket, for a very simple 
reason, On the other hand, most young 
Americans do have that interest in baseball. 
Why not? They're surrounded by it, their 
conversation, the newspapers, all sorts of 
things, make one almost an outsider if he 
can't enter a discussion as to whether Willie 
Mays is a better centerfielder than Duke Sny 
der. Similarly we are not part of our world 
if we can't discuss the relative merits, of rival 
movie glamour girls, or if we don’t know 
the jokes of the latest popular television come 
dian. These are all matters of the climate in 
which we're living 
It seems to me, therefore, that one of the 
principal objectives of a college ought to be 
to try to foster an atmosphere in which books 
other than texts—are made as much a part 
of a student's life, as they possibly can be I'd 
like to give a specific example of what I think 
colleges can do to be helpful because we're 
not going to get ve ry far in inte resting people 
in books unless books are accessible to them 
I would like to see colleges insist that a first- 
class, inviting bookstore be available to each 
campus so that students can have that access 
A great many people say that people won't 
buy books because they are too expensive 
Well, that, too, ts really a matter of habit 
Television sets aren't too « xpensive; going out 
and buying your friends a round of cocktails 
is not too expensive; masses of people don't 
think it is too expensive to turn in the old car 
because the new ones have wonderful new 
color combinations. That isn't considered a 
luxury. What is considered a luxury is again 
a matter of the standards of the community 
Coll ges college peopl collectively, as 
well as individually should devote them 





selves to fostering the sort of atmosphere in 
which books are an important and pleasurabl: 
clement. Finding the right titles that provid 
such stimulation is of the utmost importanc: 
I don't believe that we can drive people into 
a habit they don't find agreeable. In far too 
many educational institutions there is not 
enough distinction made between teaching 
subjects that call for strict discipline and 
teaching people how to ad books for 
pleasure 

As far as reading is concerned, the princi 
pal purpose should be to lead people into 
mature development, almost the way wi 
would lead a very young child into the busi 
ness of getting acquainted with books. Wé« 
wouldn't dream of giving him something h« 
couldn't possibly understand. We'd start by 
providing those things he is most likely to 
enjoy. Even at the college level, certainly at 
the freshman level, there is a great deal to be 
said for forgetting most of the classics, for 
directing attention to those things which as 
most likely to create a response, to open new 
vistas, and most likely, therefore, to lead into 
further reading, possibly further reading that 
goes back historically to things which many 
people find initially most difficult 

Miss Chute talked about Chaucer. Shi 
knows a great deal about Chaucer, and many 
people like her have found ple asure in ( hau 
cer. But I suspect that no one ts a better of 
a more cultivated or a more rounded person 
for having been made to read Chaucer when 
he didn’t want to. I think the objective 
should be to educate students so that they 
actually want to read Chaucer 

We should try in every possible way to 
make current writing—-and I emphasize cur 
rent writing only because I think it is the 
writing that is likely to be the most interesting 
to people of college age—as vital a part of the 
world in which they're living as those other 
major preoccupations on which we know they 
do spend so much of their time 


Catching Fire with a Book 
By William S. Dix 


—™ OPERATIONAL WORD here is ‘habit’; 
addict,’ 


another good word would be 
as in “book addict,” or “‘biblio-addict."” Thus 
we are very quickly drawn into the area of 
psychology or even psychiatry, and this is no 
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place at all for a librarian. In this dilemma 
and being something of an addict mysell, | 
reached for that grand handbuch on the 
malady that we are talking about, Holbrook 
Jackson's Anatomy of Bibliomania. There | 


found this passage in which the author quot 
Logan Pearsall Smith 
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I tried to cheer myself by thinking over the 
of our human lot, but there wasn't one of them for 
which I seemed to care a button—not Wine nor 
Fame nor Friendship nor Eating nor Making Love 
nor the Consciousness of Virtue 


joys 


Then he thought of reading, and the nice and 
subtl« happiness of reading was enough 


this polite and un 
life long 


This joy not dulled by age: 


punished vice; this selfish, serene 


intoxication 

This seems to me the kind of thing we are 
talking about her« this habit, the addict 
business. Now this is not to be approached 
lightly 
delicacy 


It is clearly an affair of the greatest 
It is not a trivial matter to set about 
inducing madness 

As a college librarian, I would like to talk 
of the role of the college library itself in the 
academic community in. this process of de 
veloping of lifelong reading habits. The word 
lifetime I take it, is of no im 
portance at all, because if it is a habit, a real 


in our title 


good habit, nothing can break it, and we're 
bound to go on for the rest of our lives. What, 
then, can the college library do in the short 
four years at its disposal to make students 
read? The want 
There must be motivation of some kind 
First of all, I think it must be realized that 
in the total ecology of the college, the library 


want to scems essential 


works under a serious handicap. Only as a 
building does it, even under optimum con 
ditions, catch the student for as many hours a 
week as the teaching faculty. Thus if the fac 
ulty happens to act as a prophylactic against 
this reading virus, the odds in favor of this 
The 
question, then, at the beginning, is one of the 
climate that's created by faculty attitude 

If the faculty thinks of books as places 
where you go to get the facts, a sort of world 


inoculation are certainly long whok 


almanac approach to books, then you're done 
for. You're not going to create any addicts 
If, on the other hand, the faculty itself is con 
vinced that books are a then 
something different is going to happen, If 
the classroom is directed toward inculcating 
bits of knowledge but 


source of life. 


not specifi habits 
| 


among them the habit of using books—then 
I think you are going to get somewhere. One 


of the librarian can do is 
to go about cultivating the members of his 
faculty insidiously, even subversively, trying 


to convert them. if necessary, to the idea that 


things the colle Re 


one of their objectives is to make people want 


to read—-want to read anything. The first 
thing ts the wanting to read 
Here we come very close to the heart of 


I am convinced that 
total library 


the educational process 


the success or failure of the 
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organism can have a profound effect on the 
entire educational procedure of the institution 
as a whole. These, however, are indirect 
effects 

What about the direct contacts of library 
and undergraduates? These, as I see it, arc 
of two kinds: contact between the student 
and the inanimate aspects of the library—the 
building and its contents—and contacts with 
the animate, or sometimes, | hope, animated 
aspects, the staff. Now the part 1S 
easy, in principal. The staff must be bookish, 


animat« 


must be enthusiasts, especially, of course, the 
reference staff, the readers’ advisers, or who 
ever actually works with students in, this 
process. Their esportuinities are trightfully 
limited, again as compare d with the classroom 
teacher who has a conscript audience for three 
The library 


staff normally has no conscript audience at all; 


hours a week, or whatever it ts 


it catches people as they come 1n 

But the library has one advantage ; 
trons are motivated. The fact that they are not 
conscripts is a very good thing. The staff, with 
ingenuity, can develop a program which will 
catch the interest of at least some students 
You can do a tremendous amount with ex 
hibitions, with lectures, with book-collecting 
clubs, with book-collecting contests, with a 
program of graphic arts of one kind or an 
other, with recorded poetry and music, with 
pictures, all of which lead back to reading 
This is the librarian's somewhat jaundiced 
point of view—-that you hang a picture on 
the wall to make people read a book 

The inanimate part, first of all, is, of 
course, books We ought to have good books, 
as many as possible, out where the students 
can be with them. The building, the chairs, 
the decorations, all are tremendously impor 
I have been fortunate enough to see in 


its pa 


tant 
two previous experiences where a new build 
ing has suddenly more than doubled the circu 
lation of books—yust the 
building and the lift it gives to the whol 


presence of the 


Situation 

All of this is very difficult 
tific. We don't know enough about what 
makes people want to read. Think back in 
times when reading 


It's not scien 


your own 
suddenly seemed a wonderful pleasure and 
things seemed to glow for you, and try to 
analyze what made that experience 

I remember once on a train going south 
through Georg d reading Joseph Conrad's 
Nostromo for the first time 
fifteen years ago but suddenly I can visualize 
It was a very power 


experience, 


That was a good 


that whole experience 


ful experience, not because it's such a good 
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book-—it is a good book—but things just 
happened to be right 


Another time back still farther: it was 
twenty-eight years ago; I was a freshman at 
the University of Virginia, in a library —the 
old rotunda which was being used as a library 

built by Thomas Jefferson. It was a snowy 
January afternoon. I had, I take it, nothing 
better to do, and this I think is something 
important you v¢ vot somchow to have time 
for the reading habit to “take 
there in a little alcove in an old wooden rock 


I was sitting 


ing chair they had in the library in those days 
Everything was very unpropitious really. But 
suddenly I looked up on the shelf by me and 
saw a book that looked interesting. I still 





remember the book. It was Jean J. Jusser 
and’s English Wayfaring Life in the Mid 
dle Ages, and I remember spending three or 
four hours that Saturday afternoon sitting 
there reading that book with the most ecstatic 
sort of pleasure. It is a book I've never 
gone back to. I don’t know why it clicked 
and I don't know why I remember it now. | 
mention this simply to illustrate my point that 
we're dealing with a very complicated, deli 
cate sort of thing—this sudden business of 
catching fire with a book in a certain environ- 
ment, in a certain time. This is the kind of 
thing we are all groping to try to create, arti 
ficially, if necessary, so that this same kind of 
thing will happen over and over again to 
youngsters we serve in college 


Random Quotes from the Discussion 


Q' ESTION: Don't you think that a read 
ing student reflects a reading faculty 7 

PROFESSOR PATRICK: Yes. I would thor 
oughly agree, and I think that the best device 
| have found there, is that of giving the in 
efficient lecture, that 1s, to digress to the 
book you read last week, even though it ts 
somewhat irrelevant to that particular course 
I know, looking back on my own education 
I remember very little of the straight material 
that was given to me. It’s the digressions that 
remain in my mind, and as a teaching device 
myself, | develop as highly as I can the art of 
digression, trying to get the direct material, 
which I am trying to get over, put into the 
digression, and that certainly ts the place to 
put the remark about the book, while you ar 
still holding the enthusiasm which you feel 
from having read it yourself 

QuesTiON: Miss Chute said that one of 
the big ve st faults is that we are making 
things too easy. Is it the teaching that ts 
wrong ¢ 

Miss CHuTI 
tal fault in American education, because it 


I don't tind any fundamen 


has been measured against an incredibly high 
ideal, which ts the idea of a universal educa 
tion. That never has been tried seriously be 
fore in any country at the magnitude and 
scale it has been done in America, You run 
into all kinds of problems when you try to 
vive education to everybody. You cannot 
keep the kind of standards that we talk of in 
connection with small private schools or 


limited cultures. It 1s so tremendous that to 
find fault with it is almost impossible in on 


scrise 
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But | do think perhaps we undeiestimat 
the willingness of children to work. The 
amount of work they will put into their play 
is incredible. Although it is true that com 
pulsory work is never pleasant, compared with 
free work, it isn't to be avoided quite. It 
they are to end up with the tools they ar 
supposed to have, you cant expect them to 
enjoy the use of the tools until they have first 
had a certain amount of drudgery in learning 
A youngster is willing to go through endless 
drudgery learning how to throw a ball prop 
erly, or something like that. I wouldn't be 
surprised, if he knew the reason for it, if he 
wouldn't mind a little hard work in other 
courses also 

When I went to school I had a teacher who 
happened to have very high standards of 
grammar. She loved the subject and to her 
it was the one thing that mattered. We went 
through years of what really was drudgery 
learning the bone structure of the English 
sentence. And in my family, we all thre« 
turned out to be writers 

Mr. GUINZBURG: There may seem to b 
a greater difference of opinion than actually 
exists between those who urged hard work 
and discipline and the rather free approach 
that | was speaking for. There ts plenty of 
room for both in the course of school and 
college education. I would agree entirely on 
the need for discipline; students should bi 
compelled to work hard, should be compelled 
to make an effort. I only urge that some ex 
ceptions shall be made in that one particular 
aspect which presumably is going to go on 
for the rest of everybody's life, where the 
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important thing ts to acquire a habit that will 
be useful rather than to acquire specialized 
or technical knowledge for some field of 
activity 

Miss CHuTE: I think my only objection to 
discipline is the fact that it used to be—at 
least in the schools, so much of it—meaning 
less. You were told to do it. You weren't 
told why or you weren't told what you wer¢ 
going to get out of it, and the whole thing 
becomes such a drudgery then. I always no 
tice, when I start to do research on a book, 
that the first three or four months I am bored 
to death by the research, because { don’t know 
where I'm going and I don't know what I'm 
looking for. I'm moving in a strange terri 
tory, and I just don’t know why. Then I 
begin to get so excited after a while that I'd 
walk across America for a book. I think in 
most cases, if there is a fault in education, it 
is a failure to remember how important it 1s 
to the student to know w/y. If that's an 
swered, he goes along with you 

PROFESSOR PATRICK: I think you're very 
right on that. Let me go a little further and 
say that the word discipline should be re 
placed by the word challenge. Teaching in 
four different countries, I have been very 
much struck by the outstanding characteristi 
of the American student, which is that he 
will loaf, will be bored and indifferent, until 
you make the challenge. You can make a 
huge challenge. Once he understands the 
challenge is there, he works out his own dis 
cipline or allows you to help him to work it 
out; he gets there. It is a magnificent char 
acteristic. I've never had students so illiterate 
when they came to college, so magnificent in 
getting over the hurdles, and so miraculous 
the way they turn out in the long run 


Mr. Dix: I wonder if there is anything in 
native bents or pr natal influences. some com 
bination of genes. Let me illustrate by my 
own family. I have three children—cleven 
thirteen, and seventeen, The eleven-year-old 
and the seventeen-year-old love to read, they 
read all the time. The thirteen-year-old will 
not read. I have tried every trick I know, as 
a professional in this field. I go with him to 
the public library; we have a couple of thou 
sand books around the house; I make a point 
of getting books that I think will catch him, 
and he reads well, there’s no absence of skill 
But there's something in this boy, that the 
other two don't have, that keeps him from 
reading. He gets better grades in school than 
the other two, incidentally. So it's no lack of 
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ability. But he just doesn’t have this disease 
that I really would sort of like him to have 

I went home late last night after a meeting, 
eleven o'clock, and the eleven-year-old was 
lying in bed reading. I told him his light 
was supposed to have been out an hour ago, 
but there he was, reading a book he had 
picked up on a shelf around the house, noth 
ing particular, an old children’s book. Ther 
must be something here that is subject to 
some scientific analysis 

Miss CHUTE: I would suspect that there's 
a preat difference in the £rowing-up process 
I don’t think that you could tell what a child 


of eleven is going to do when he ts twenty 
on I think that one of the most won 
derful things about human beings ts their 


unexpectedness 

Mr. WALLER: Now I am going to ask 
Miss Chute to fill in just a bit more detail on 
the National Book Committee 


Miss CHure: The purpose of that com 
mittee ts to help in what Mr. Guinzberg calls 
climate; to get a more comfortable tecling in 
the United States generally, about what can 
be the fun of books. I think one reason why 
it will probably succeed is that the climate in 
which it was formed is what I would call a 
very good one. That ts to say, it crossed what 
we would call departmental lines and was the 
cooperation of two organizations that ar 
finding more and more in common, the Book 
Publishers’ Council and the American Library 
Association. Out of that crossing of lines dé 
veloped a further crossing of lines, becaus« 
they chose to have the committee made up of 
people who are not primarily book peopl 
citizens——mostly businessmen, lawyers, manu 
facturers. These people have no stake in 
books as books, but have a great stake in 
America, and a great sense that you can't have 
a proper democracy unless people want to 
read, because if they don’t want to read it ts 
almost as bad as not being able to read 


The idea of the committee is to try to cover 
as much ground as possible in this sense of 
improving the climate in which books exist 
The re's a subcommittee on kee ping them free 
and fighting censorship. There's a subcom-- 
mittee on trying to see that American book 
are more widely read over the world, becaus 
a great deal of misunderstanding of America 
comes from the kind of books that are bein; 
read ibroad There s a committee to try to 
build up that most vital thing, more support 
of the American library 

The particular committee of which I am 
chairman has the vague and splendid title of 
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The Development of Lifetime Reading 
Habits.’’ Now this is the first year we have 
tried it. We were told that perhaps the best 
way to try it was to put out a lot of seedlings, 
to see which ones flourished, and so we have 
been trying all kinds of things 

One field in which I am particularly inter 
ested and in which this committee does have 
a wonderful opportunity, is a greater interest 
of business in books. One thing for instance, 
we're starting out this spring, 1s to have fa 
tories put up, in the factory itself, a shelf of 
books—children’s books—to be read aloud 

A sign asks the mothers who work in the fac 
tory to take a book home and read it aloud to 
the children at night and bring it back when 
they are through with it 

One thing we would like that to achieve is 
that the preschool child who hasn't had a 
hook in his hand—-and there are so many 
hookless communities——will slide into it if he 
is read aloud to, and begin to enjoy the idea 





of a book. We have the further subversis 
idea that perhaps the mother will also slid 
into a book at the same time 

Then some other factories are trying th 
idea, of putting up a shelf of books for read 
ing in the lunch hour, because particularly in 
the Southern textile factories there is a sens 
of boredom during that period—-not much to 
do, nowhere to go, and no sense of chang 
from the machines. The factory owner pro 
vides the books as a public relations gestur 
to improve the general tone and morale of 
the factory. A great many women who do 
factory work in the daytime have a sense of 
worry about their children, a little sense of 
guilt at being separated from them. The fee! 
ing that the factory people cared about thi 
problem and were worried about it too, | 
think was very helpful to both sides. So that 
the idea of the committee. Perhaps we'll 
know better in ten years from now whether 
we can do it, but it's a lot of fun to try 


Summary 


By Charles 


I* IRYING TO SUMMARIZE, I find it difficult 
to go much further than simply say that 
the speakers all seem to agree that books are 
a good thing and there are various ways in 
which you could set up a background or cli 
mate, or spread a virus, or something or other 
that would make people read them more 
I think that Professor Patrick should be 
credited with a contribution of a new bit to 
the subject of bibliotherapy in suggesting the 
cathartic effect of reading. Perhaps the psy 
chiatrist will take that up too. Professor Dix 
had a suggestion along that line. Perhaps | 
am reading something into it, that he didn't 
intend; by telling his son that he would have 
to put the light out at ten o'clock he stimu 
lated him into reading beyond that time and 
made the reading much more of a pleasure 
up to eleven o'clock or later. There are all 
sorts of backhanded ways of stimulating read 
ing 
I think we're tending to neglect the point 
that our libraries, as depots of large collec 
tions of books, are becoming, in this age of 
mass communications, the last refuge of the 
individual, The fellow may be unhappy with 
the classroom teacher or wants to get some 
thing on the teacher, if he thinks the instruc 
tor has not been quite correct or doesn't have 
the right slant on things, or just seeks to 
Charles Gosnell is State Librarian and Assistant Commis 


sioner of Education for Libraries, Albany, New York; he 
was the first librarian of Queens College 
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pursue his own interests. The student can go 
to his college library and the citizen can go to 
his local public library and follow his own 
line of interest, at his own speed, select hi 
own level of difficulty. If his interest begin 
to veer off in one direction or another, he is 
at liberty to follow it and the books are ther 
for him to command. He doesn’t have to 
attend them like educational television every 
evening at 10:30 or every morning at 11:50 
there is no class bell to say when he mu 
begin or end his work 

I think we ought to emphasize the fact to 
college students and to the public in general 
that here's something where the individua! 
can go ahead on his own and not be regi 
mented or subject to the pressures of our 
modern mass communication 


A simply CONSTV ME i 


quickie’ bulletin board 
the Midland, Mic/ 

Publi Schools Library em 
ployed the heading Ft 


TURE FRAME-UP, wit/ 

hers cult from in ld 
calendar and outlined uy 
black crayon Frame for 
hook jackets were al cul 


from a calendar. Corner 
were folded diagonally and 
the four sides of each frame 
pulled forward to create a 
three-dimensional effect 
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The Heart of the Matter’ 


By Patricia Paylore 


ooNay ee DID YOU GO TO LIBRARY 


SCHOO! the young thing asked 

mn politely 

I didn es replied 

Oh.” The faint familiar tone of shocked 
disbelief needled me 

Now there are several ways of looking at 
this, and I have looked at all of them in the 
past twenty-five years since I first knew irre- 
vocably that I was to remain in library work 
And here, now, as I stand before you in this 
office, honored as I shall not be again in my 
lifetime, it seems proper that the culmination 
of this quarter of a century should be devoted 
to a consideration of the education of a librar 
ian. As I retire to the role of elder statesman, 
no longer a threat to the bright young library 
school graduate on the make, perhaps I may 
be forgiven for wanting to say some things 
now, at the end, which I think need to be said. 


Actually it is not truc that I never went to 
library school: I did go, for a summer, twenty 
years ago, after I had already worked six years 
in a library. But I did not go back, for 
reasons which I will try to make ciear; and 
now, of course, I never will. I myself have 
half-facetiously called me an “uneducated” 
librarian, but I hope that those of you who 
know me will concede that, for whatever else 
may be (and is) said about me, I have never 
stopped learning. And this in its own un 
orthodox way 1s itself a kind of education 


I will state my thesis forthwith, so that 
you will know where I stand: I believe that 
contemporary formal library education has 
taken the heart out of librarianship. Before 
you return my fire, let me state what I, as a 
practicing librarian, now in an administrative 
position but with many years of varied experi- 
ence behind me, expect of a formally trained 
beginning librarian 

I expect him to be knowledgeable about books 

I expect him to be willing to learn continuously 

I expect him to be professional, in the highest 
ind most dedicated sense, about his job, whatever it 
nay be 

Personally I am a little weary of the librar 
ian who says with mock humility that he 


Presidential address at the Southwestern Library Ass« 
ciation ¢ ference in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Novem 
he 

Patricia Paylore is Assistant Librarian, University of 
Ariz a Librar n Tucsor and President of the South 
t Library Association 
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doesn't read, who seems to be trying too hard 
to be a conventional contemporary librarian 
who doesn't buy books, who lives—except 
for oh so reyular office hours entirely out 
side the world of books. Librarianship is not 
something like salesmanship, accounting, of 
nursing, to be put on and taken off at speci 
fied hours. You cannot say, ‘Now it is eight 
o'clock and I will be a bookman until coffec 
break time 


"Knowledgeable about books” 


I prefer, rather, to think about one of the 
best reference librarians I know, a man whos« 
immediate daily job is in one degree or an 
other the satisfaction of the public's demand 
for information, but who is also one of the 
greatest readers I have ever known. He buys 
books for himself and he reads them purpose 
fully, and with great joy and satisfaction 
Fortunately for the library where he works, 
much of this reading is related to problems 
which arise in his daily job—-one of the best 
examples I can cite of “improved utilization 
of personnel.” Yes, I prefer him to the young 
man in another reference department who 
when urged to study new additions to the 
reference collection while on duty, replies 
that he’s been taught not to look too busy or 
people might be reluctant to disturb him 


Give me, rather, someone like my own 
librarian roommate, who has taught me much 
about books and how to live with them. She 
too is a collector, believing that the possession 
and ownership of books about her interests 
is an educational and aesthetic experience 
enlarging and giving a dimension-in-depth 
to her daily professional life. I agree with 
her, seeing evidence in her work of growth 
made more significant and meaningful by her 
extracurricular emphasis on books. Luckily, 
I can share at home with her the excitement 
and pleasure of her cat collectién, for in 
stance, as a friend sends her a little-known 
book of cat stories by Helen Hunt Jackson, 
or as the third child in our neighborhood 
learns his alphabet from her copy of Clare 
Newberry’s Kitten’s A.B.C., or as a book 
seller in San Francisco writes that he has 
finally located for her a copy of T. S. Eliot's 
Old Possum's Book of Practical Cats 
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For what is the life of a librarian without 
this asset? Nothing, I say! Yet at this very 
conference we were well into the third gen 
cral session betore the word book was ever 
mentioned. How can core curricula or biblio 
graphic control-—even dynamic enlightened 
bibliographic control substitute for personal 
reading in the education of a librarian? It 
can't-—-but it does! Which is probably why 
we have head librarians without knowledge 
of or interest in their collections, why we 
have acquisitions librarians who dread to tind 
a book out of print, or catalogers who groan 
with dismay when you bring them a book for 
which they cannot get LC cards, or circula 
tion librarians who look upon a rare-—or even 
just a beautiful-—book as a nasty problem 
and a nuisance 


Let me make myself clear right now that I 
understand perfectly the absolute necessity for 
the machine approach to and control of col 
lections like the Library of Congress, the New 
York Public Library, Harvard, Yale. In such 
libraries machines may be productive and 
an-saving, Necessary to prevent paralysis and 
chaos. But how many of us ever end up 
working in such places? No, most of us go 
into libraries like the University of Arizona, 
the Bartlesville Public, the Texarkana College 
Library, or the New Mexico State Law Li 
brary. Our approach to library service, to the 
peopl we ar employed to help, to the col 
lection of books we build and house and use, 
is not the same as to huge Frankensteins 
which so concern the top brains of our pro 
fession. Our approach ts direct, personal, 
immediate, humanisti 


When Robert Downs said it was high time 
to let our heads rather than our hearts rule 
the profession, I think he did us a great dis 
service. The best librarians I know are thos« 
who find in their jobs, whatever they may be 
the excitement and adventure that reward 
only the adventurous in spirit. A super ilious 
amusement toward the daily crises and exi 
vencies of librarianship, petty and exasper 
ating as they may be, never contributed crea 
tively a single 1ota to their evolution. The 
haughty retusal to participate wholly in the 
entire process of books from writer to reader 
has alienated more staff loyalty than many a 
head librarian, blindly insulated from life by 
his professional cocoon, realizes 

But the man who lives by his heart, in lov: 
with books, eternally susceptible to their 
power and meaning, will always be at home, 
intellectually and pe rsonally, wherever he may 
be. This is so impelling a characteristic of 
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good librarianship that it eternally surprises 
me when I find it eternally neglected in pro 
fessional education 


You young librarians, here now and to 
come, believe me when I say a career with 
books was never built on a seven-hour day 
or on a disrespect for books, or on a scornful 
relationship to librarians— and I use the word 
deliberately—who do not share your educa 
tional fortune, or on a lack of curiosity and 
appreciation, or on an unwillingness to give 
rein to the imagination. You library educa 
tors, do not scorn me because I am not you: 
product when I say it will take courage of 
the highest order to admit that the pedantry 
of our academi pre paration is turning Out a 
breed of librarian which lacks spirit, gump 
tion, faith, No wonder our recruiting pro 
grams fall short of any conspicuous success 
There are fewer and fewer examples any 
spirited youngster would be impelled to 
emulate 


“Willing to learn continuously” 


Is it the library schools’ fault that so many 
graduates come into their first yobs with the 
notion that their year of study in a profes 
sional school has endowed them with all ther 
is to know about the profession? Whos 
fault is it that nine out of ten know it all 
resent supervision, scorn the individual |i 
brary’'s established ways of doing things, look 
down on their clerical helpers, and draw 
back in white-gloved horror from any job 
that is not clearly and unmistakably labelled 
“professional” ? 


It is simple, actually, this need to recogniz: 
that the learning process must be a continuous 
one. Library schools may protest and say that 
they do make this point clear to their students 
say that it is not their fault that their gradu 
ates go out into the world of practicing |i 
brarianship with closed minds. But, acknow! 
edging the occasional bad example which 
every prote ssion tuis out in spite of itselt 
there are too many know-it-all librarians com 
ing forth of late to prove anything but the 
contrary 

Provided it ever was present, the willing 
ness to learn continuously is a trait that dis 
appears quickly as our librarian begins his 
climb up the promotion ladder. As he is 
propelled precipitately upward, driven by the 
false notion that only a head librarianshy 
is worthy of his talents, he comes more and 
more to the belief that his degree suvstitutes 
adequately, even superiorly, for the lifelong 
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le arning process that should constitute his ex 
perience. For this, too, I blame the library 
schools, for educating by indirection to the 
idea that to become or aspire to anything less 
than a head librarianship ts a disgrace 

Should not our library schools teach their 
students that many kinds of library work are 
important, satisfying, necessary? That the 
real work of a library is done below these top 
levels? That the life of a head librarian can 
be unspeakably dull? That most of the joys 
of librarianship are left be hind as you go up 
the ladder? I am not being captious in all 
this. I am, rather, suggesting that since 95 
per cent of us remain in less than top library 
jobs we start educating ourselves to be good 
underlings. I daresay the proportion of Ii 
brarians who aspire goodness knows why, to 
top administrative jobs and attain them 1s 
greater than the number of children who hope 
to be president and do. But the inexorable 
fact is that most of us are doing-librarians, 
although library education is oriented farther 
and farther away from a curriculum designed 
to teach us how to do. Is this fair to the 
thousands of librarians who will never have 
the opportunity, the law of averages being 
what it is, to be any other kind of librarian 
than the doers? 

I have read a lot lately about the problem 
of the poor professional spending so much 
time doing unprofessional chores, about how 
this is discouraging to library school gradu 
ates. about how it is wasteful and a moral 
breaker. Well, as one who has had her share 
of promotions and who, deserving or not 
now holds a professional position to which 
many a young library school graduate aspires 

my boss can show you more than one letter 
applying for the assistant librarianship at the 
University of Arizona—I can tell you, and 
every assistant librarian in this audience will 
say “amen,” that I do more unprofessional 
work than I ever did as a serials assistant 
twenty ycars avo I don't consider it unpro 
fessional, but Dr. Shaw and Mr. Douglass 
would, and my boss is distressed from time 
to time when the subject comes up. It’s no 
body's fault, but I like to speculate, in wicked 
moments of introspection what some of the 
applicants for my job would think of it, were 
it theirs. I'm sure that few library schools in 
the country prepare their graduates realisti 
cally for the facts of life as they will find 
them in the field. Rather if the present trend 
continues, we will be in danger of preparing 
a veneration of snobs, narrow in outlook 
n rela 


ignorant of reality, uncompromising 
tionships and disdainful of books 
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“Professional, in the high 
and most dedicated sense” 


Last winter in working out the library sci 
ence curriculum for the summer session at 
the University of Arizona, I made bold to 
write one of the country's outstanding library 
science teachers and invite her to accept a 
summer appointment in Tucson. I made a 
point of our pioneer needs and our frontics 
education conditions, to illustrate my belie! 
that we needed the best. I was authorized to 
offer her a respectable stipend, in line with 
her academic salary, which I had taken the 
trouble to dete rmine, in addition to traveling 
expenses. When she did not reply after a 
sufficient interval, the Dean urged me to wir 
her since we must have time to negotiat 
contracts with others if she declined. So | 
did, saying that I hoped her delay meant she 
was considering our offer seriously, It was 
several days before I received her answer 
collect. The charges were $2.37, for which | 
was out of pocket, for nineteen words of het 
name, title, position, school, and address, and 
two words of message. The words wer Not 
interested Not “Sorry, unable to accept 
or Regret inability to consider,” or ‘Thank 


you, cannot see my Way clear to con or 
even ‘Afraid of your summer heat but appre 
ciate your ofler.”” No. just the curt refusal 

Not interested To this simpli country girl 


that was a very unprofessional act, a rud 
discourteous, small-minded deed that shocked 
and dismayed me. My immediate reaction 
was: What kind of students does she prepare 
Lacking professional qualities herself, how 
can she teach professionally ; 

It all depends | suppose, on what you 
mean by professional 

If I was ever in doubt as to where Arizona 
stood nationally in the library world, this 
bitterly amusing little experienc dispelled 
all doubt We were at the bottom 10 los 
that we weren't even worth saving! But a 
it turned out, her refusal was one of th 
luc kiest things that ever happe ned to us, for 
it turned my thoughts to an experience | had 
had a year before in Los Angeles, where | 
had made a talk before a Rockefeller Con 
ference on Mexico and the American South 
west on the impossibly dull subject of “The 
Effect of Climate and Distance on Libraric 
in the Arid Regions After I had tintshed 
spe iking, a woman came up to me and said 
directly and without preliminary, “What can 
I do to hel; you in Arizona?” She was on 


of the ountry's outstanding children libras 
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ians, albeit another one of those “‘unedu 
cated’ ones 

Now, in my need, I recalled this strange 
conversation and wondered if I dared ask her 
to come and teach us. So I wrote her timidly, 
for my other experience had given me an 
mite riority compl xX, Saying that in some situ 
ations of need, to teach was more blessed 
than to do. Well, the upshot of the whol« 
business was that she accepted, and that ts 
how we had one of the most dynamic and 
exciting summers of library education that 
Arizona has ever had when Rosemary Livsey 
came our way. Here was a woman with forty 
nine children’s branch librarians under her in 
the Los Angeles Public Library System, a 
woman who had taught at Berkeley, USC, 
Michigan, and North Carolina, a woman who 
used her summer vacation to accept our offer, 
4 woman who worked fourteen hours a day 
for tive wecks in the searing heat of a Tucson 
summer, to teach fifteen littl people, peopl 
who needed desperately the knowledge and 
inspiration she brought to them. One of 
them came to me long after Miss Livsey had 
returned to California to thank me for bring 
ing her to Arizona 

“You know,” she said hesitantly, and | 
realized suddenly she was on the verge of 
tears, “My whole life is changed. I will never 
look at any book again, as long as I live, 
without experiencing over and over the joy, 
the intense pleasure, the She faltered 
and then looked at me helplessly. “I just feel 
richer and better. Everything | read, every 
book I touch, is surrounded with magic 


What do you mean by professional 7 


This ts what / mean! 


There are ways out of our dilemma 


Draw more practicing librarians into the teaching 
held on a visiting basis to inject a sense of realism 
into library preparation 

Send the permanent teaching staffs into the field 
to renew their sense of the meaning of actual librar 
ianship 

Beware of building up a library school faculty 
without a background of practicing library experi 
once 

Distinguish in library education between the 
knowledge a beginning librarian needs and that 
which only an experienced librarian, ready to move 
up, can assimilate, relate, and use 

Destroy with every means at our command the 
terrible class distinction that is fostered and nur 
tured on every staff I know of big enough to hire a 
single professional 

Recognize, admit that it is possible to be a good 
librarian without formal library education. Inculcate 
in your staff the belief on which America was 
founded: Every man has the right to advance a 
cording to his ability, For most of us there is noth 
ing about librarianship that cannot be and has not 
been learned by doing 
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Now a lot of you will not like what I hav 
said. You will Say it 1s a Case Of sour grape 
I never went to library school so I have to 
prove it isn't necessary. I've never worked in 
any other library than my own so how do | 
have the nerve to generalize? I'm a woman 
so I'm prejudiced against men. Less person 
ally, you are probably also saying that | would 
reduce the profession to a mere trade, destroy 
the gains in prestige made over the last gen 
eration, depress the salary levels fought for 
so slowly and painfully, deny the sctentifi 
basis of preparation which we proclaim as a 
right to call our schools professional 


Observations from Ex perience 


Maybe you're right, that I am looking back 
ward or at best standing still. But these ar 
observations made by a practicing librarian 
on many levels over a quarter of a century 
I have had good mentors. I have been activi 
professionally, as you know; I have fought a 
bloody battle in Arizona for a decade to mak¢ 
librarianship and library service respectabl: 
and desired. [ have traveled, somewhat, visit 
ing libraries from Chicago to San Francisco 
from Yuma to Alexandria, from Pawhuska to 
Corpus Christi. Those of you who have been 
so kind as to play my host throughout th 
Southwest know of the endless questions | 
have asked about everything. I remind you 
of these things now only to defend mysel! 
against the hypothetical charges I have antici 
pated your bringing against m¢ 


What am I trying to say? You ask, wish 
ing perhaps that I had more sense and | 
spirit, more knowledge and less passior 
Well, I am saying that the heart has gone out 
of librarianship. One by one the qualities of 
librarianship that would indeed make it mor 
than a trade have been stripped from our 
preparation, until we now produc peopl 
who have no/ learned the techniques or th 
principles or the spirit. They are hollow men 
lacking know-how, professional attitudes, and 
philosophical convictions. I am not alone in 
my rebellion against them. I speak in fact for 
hundreds of librarians everywhere, who, para 
lyzed by self-satisfaction from above, ar 
helpless to check the drift 


Dr. Shaw has said that we must learn to 
make machines work for us, that the futur 
of librarianship will be determined not by 
any exercise of choice but by acceptance and 
use. I agree, acknowledging even that auto 


(Continued on page 461) 
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Children’s Libraries Cooperate 


with British Schools 
By Wendy Hall 


I° BRITAIN, as in the United States, limelight 

has been focused on junior libraries, since 
public discussion has become increasingly im 
passioned on the subject of why Johnny (Brit 
ish or American) can’t read, whether Jeanic 
ought to watch television so much, and how to 
keep horror comics out of Jimmy's reach. The 
junior library in Britain has inevitably come 
to be regarded both as a bulwark against all 
these real or potential problems, and as a cita 
del of reading for reading’s sake 

Children’s librarians who have had oppor 
tunities of seeing junior libraries in operation 
in both Britain and the United States say that, 
broadly speaking, both countries are working 
on comparable lines. It may, nevertheless, be 
interesting to survey what is being done in 
Britain, and to sum up the general trends of 
experience over the last decade—which is the 
period in which the junior library has really 
ome into its own in Britain 


He lping with Homework 


Ihe majority of librarians are agreed on 
the primary importance of close cooperation 
between schools and library. Clearly this co 
operation will vary according to the locality 


ind the inclinations of those concerned 


An interesting recent development has 
taken } lace in Willesden, a London borourvh 
The librarics committee here realized that 
there must be a number of grammar school 
pupils living in homes where they could not 
work in a room by themselves, or where tele 


vision presented a constant distraction, or 
where, in some cases, parents actively di 
couraged them from doing their homework 
For these pupils the committee decided to 
open homework rooms at three branch Ii 
braries 

Puy ils are admitted to these rooms only on 
presentation of a ticket, issued by their prin 
i al. The rooms accomodate between 12 and 
10 pupils, who can work in them until 8 P.M 
when the libraries close. A few books, such 
is English and foreign language dictionaries 
itlases, and an encyclopedia, are provided 


Phere is no supervision and so far it does not 
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{1 Typical Children’s Library in Britain 


appear to be needed, One or two parents have 
registered satisfaction by assuring librarians 
that their children would never have got 
through their examinations had it not been 
for the homework room 

lhe experiment 1s too recent to say whether 
it will be copied by other libraries. A large 
number have always welcomed high school 
students in their reference sections, but have 
not attempted to provide homework rooms 


with restricted admission 


Educating Backward Reader: 


At the other end of the scale there come 
from St. Pancras, another London borough 
an interesting example of junior library work 
with backward readers. Two groups of chil 
dren, aved between 11 and 14, but with read 
ing ages between 5 and 8, were sent from a 
local school to their nearest junior library 
Here the librarians first talked to them in 
formally about the use of a library and the 
value of reading and read with them books 
specially written for backward children, They 
then evolved a series of talks which could be 
linked both with an excursion and with books 
in the junior library. Talks, for instance, on 
the lives of famous scientists, and a visit to 
the Science Museum stimulated sufficient in 
terest for the children to make an effort to 
read something on the subject for themsel ve 
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Letter Exchange 


Very considerable nade by 


progr SS Was 
and now 


most of the children in the grouy 
other schools in the district are sending thet 
backward readers for similar courses. Th 


librarians feel that their success ts due partly 
to the 
phere trom school, and the widening of the 


stimulation of the change of atmos 


child's horizon ; and partly to the fact that in 
a junior library reading appears as something 
to be done tor pleasure and interest, and not 
something asso 


isoif can appe ar at school 


ciated only with learning 


Learning About Their Own Country 


The School Journey program, now 30 wide 
spread in Britain involves some very inter 


esting and valuable contacts between schools 


ind pubrofr librari ‘ 


For several months before a class makes a 


visit to another part of the country, it does 


considerable research into the geography 


history, industry, and so on, of th place for 
Very frequently this re 


which it 1s bound 


earch is done in the local junior library 
Librarians select from the main library the 
necessary reference books, and give the chil 
dren guidance in doing their research. School 


yourneys are made trom the ave of about nine, 
ind this early fact-finding 
taking ts Obviously most valuabl 


traminyg mn and 


not 


In many districts, an informal committe 
of teachers and librarians insures continuous 
contact and cooperation Peachers fre que ntly 
enjoin their youngest pupils to use the local 
library, and wherever possible whole classes 
are taken to both junior and semor libraries 
time. There they are shown 


from time to 
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how the library works, how to use reference 
books cte 


the school library service 


This cooperation is increased by 
by which public 
libraries provide a constantly changing library 


for all the Many 
children’s librarians make a point of visitin 


state schools in their area 
regularly the schools supplied and so main 
tain friendly contacts with teachers 


Wider Aims 


However, the junior library would los« 
much of its point if its aims were educational 


The 


tional aim of fostering a love of reading for 


only in a narrow sens wider educa 
its own sake has to be pursued in such a way 
that children are provided with fun and plea 

ure. Every library has its own methods: the 
storyhour, for instance, is as popular in Brit 
United States, although the 
an idea borrowed fron 


ain as im the 
preschool storyhour 
the United States 

Play-reading is another junior 


is only now beginning to 
be developed 
library activity whose success goes in wav 
according to the groups of children takin 
part at any given time 

One of the 
interesting children in their library has been 
evolved by Eileen H. Colwell, one of Brit 
ain’s proneer children’s librarians, in Hendon 


North-West London. Her than 


children are enrolled on a panel of volunteer 


most successful methods o 


more LOO 
library hel pe rs, whose main duties consist of 
checking books in and out at the counter 
generally for one hour a week 

These junior helpers, at d between nin 


and thirteen, have to take an initial test in 
the use of the catalog before they can | 
enrolled; after that they tak« 


vanced tests, which consist of writing a short 


two more ad 


book review and finding simple informatior 


books 


in reterenc 





1 British Storyhous 
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Some of these junior helpers have become 
so interested in the work that they have taken 
up librarianship as a career, and Hendon 
Public Library now has on its staff assistants 
who began work at the children’s library 
counter 


Talk: by Authors 


Equally exciting, on a different level, arc 
the talks authors give in many junior libraries 
St. Pancras concentrates its talks into a Book 
Week every autumn, when there are two or 
three talks every day. About 3,000 children 
attend one or more of these talks, which may 
deal with ballet, cowboys, under-water explo- 
ration, music, or some other subject. Betore 
leaving, they are given a list of library books 
relating to the subject of the talk, and during 
the winter, further talks on similar subjects 
are given to maintain interest 

‘Extension work’’ which includes puppet 
ry, stamp clubs, music groups, films, and so 
on, designed to attract youngsters to the li- 
brary, goes on most of the time, and varies 
from library to library. One particular exten- 
sion activity, about which all librarians who 
practice it are enthusiastic, is the exchange 
with a children’s library in the United States 
The exchanges of letters between young read 
ers, Of British and American books, and of 
ideas between librarians, are all viewed as 
both pleasurable and valuable. Many British 
children’s librarians have remarked on how 
much they have been stimulated by ideas and 
experiences which have come to them from 
their American count rparts 


Still One Black Spot 


How far then, do children’s librarians feel 
that reading 1s Maintaining its position in the 
face of the threats or difficulties of the post 
war years ¢ 

The peak of reading backwardness is per 
haps past now, but it still remains a disturb 
ing phenomenon. Television, except in a few 
cases, has not lessened the child's desire to 
read, as was feared; some positive benefits 
have come when a child's interest in certain 
subjects has been aroused by TV, and he has 
asked to learn more about it from library 
books. As for reading in general—children’s 
librarians are happy to report that juvenile 
reading and borrowing have increased steadily 
since the war 

But there remains one black spot and 
here British librarians look admiringly across 
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the Atlantic at American practice; too Littl 
is done in British libraries for the teen-ager 
who is too old for the children’s library, but 
often out of his depth in the popular adult 
library. The reading habit can often be lost 
when the 15-years-old leaves school and goes 
to work. Here, it is felt, a big field lies open 
for British librarians 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


(Continued fram page AS8) 


mation may come sooner than we think to the 
simplest and lowliest of our library systems 


But / say that this necessary but sterile and 
subhuman approach alone will neither make 
us truly professional nor useful in the human 
istic sense nor worthy of handling that most 
explosive of commodities which comprise out 
stock-in-trade—sdeas, Without the emphasis 
that needs to be placed in our education for 
librarianship on the unique quality of heart 
and spirit which make it more than a way of 
carning a poor living, we create and turn out 
the cold men of little character and no imagi 
nation, empty creatures going through certain 
motions, uninspired bodies without purposé 
or drive. Such men will never give life and 
vitality to librarianship, and as we older ones 
of a more dedicated generation die off, who 
will be left who can stimulate, set fire to 
minds, who will care about serving other than 
the scientist or technologist bent only on ‘the 
retrieval of information,’ who believe that 
the spirit matters and must be fed and nur 


tured? Who, indeed! 


Actually, it is simple. I mean to offend 
none. I want only that we bring more realism 
on the one hand, and more spirit on the 
other, to the profession and that, in the doing 
we rededicate ourselves, paradoxic al though it 
may seem, to Milton's expression of the pur 
pose of education: that it fit a man to perform 
his offices, both private and public, justly 
skillfully, and magnanimously. If we are dis 
enchanted with the products of our profes 
sional schools as they have evolved over the 
last generation, /ef ws admit it, first of all 
then seck to re-establish the firm bases for 
our own re-education. If we fail in this, it 
will take no Cassandra to predict our own 
extinction 

And this, as I see it, ts the heart of the 
matter 


(lhe Lditor will be glad to hear from you you 


diidvre uith M Payl é biew 











Technical Libraries of Western Europe 
By Robert E. Betts 





ama AFTER I came to the Texas Engi 

neers Library I discovered the importance 
of the periodical in technical literature and 
determined to Zo to Europe to visit its techni 
cal libraries 

London itself is a rich experience. I could 
easily have spent several months there and 
still not have exhausted the wealth of techni 
cal and scientific libraries in and around the 
metropolis. The Science Museum, which ts a 
century old this year, ts the national library of 
the pure and applied sciences, with the ex 
ception of Perhaps not so well 
known in this country is the Patent Office Li 
brary, not far from Fleet Street in the heart of 
London, which has a strong collection in engi 
On the whole, European libraries 


medicine 


necermy 
pay much attention to patents and tend to use 
them a yreat deal. Three fine technical librat 
ies in England are those of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, founded in 1818 and the old 
est engineering society in the world; the In 
stitution of Electrical Engineers; and the In 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers, founded in 
1847 and whose first president was George 
Stephenson, the inventor of the railway loco 
motive 

Dr. DD. J. Urquhart, the director of libraries 
at the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research headquarters in London, arranged 
for me to visit the libraries of the research lab 
oratories of fuel, building, chemistry, physics 
radio, roads, hydraulics, water pollution and 
mechanical engineering. There is nothing to 
DSIR to in this country. It ts 
composed of fifteen or sixteen spe ialized re 
vhich the 
nado al HN por 
tance, as the consumption of fucl. All of the 
DSIR librari irch collec 
tions, well organized, and peared for use 
London I 


braries at Cambridge and Oxford, the publi 


compare the 


search laboratories in subject fields 
vovernment considers of 


» were excellent re 


From visited the university li 


libraries of Birmingham, Liverpool, Man 
chester, Shetheld, Leeds, and Glasgow and 
several college and special libraries in the s¢ 


cities. One evening in Glasgow I had the 
pleasure of dining with W. B. Paton, the 
president of the Scottish Library Association 


and R. D. Macleod, the editor of the Library 
Robert Betts Librarian of the Texas I eers Libra 
Collewe Station lexa 
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Review, one of the liveliest and most readabi 
of all library publications 
While in Oxford I had the 
to be taken on a tour of the Oxford University 
Press and of having lunch with the printer to 
the university, Charles Batey. In a paper 
The Printing and Making of Books,” which 
was read before the Engineering Section of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in September 1954, Mr. Batey gave 
this definition of a book 


vood fortune 


For the book is no more than a convenient m 

anism for the transference of thought from auth 
to reader. So the type 
disposed on the page, and well inked; the 

should be opaque, of a right color, kindly to th 
and pleasant to the touch; and the leaves should 
be secured in a safe binding, suitably lettered wit! 
the book's title. The whole should be of a conven 
ient weight, not burdensome; the book should open 
easily, and without alarms or crackles 
flat; and to all demands it should respond in a quiet 
read on, it should 


legible, properly 
pape 


should he 


and le quit 


gentlemanly way; and, as we 


withdraw itself from our consciousness, leavin 


alone with our author 

In a talk last October before the Associa 
tion of Special Libraries and Information Bu 
reau Dr. Urquhart advocated that a new pul 
lic technical library service be developed in 
technical colleges for the benefit of British 
industries and that the 
structions in the use of indexes 
lhographies 


students be given in 


s, bib 


hnical materials in 


abstract 


and other te 





¢ d'Etudes et d'A 
at Grenoble. Fi 


Reference Room 


Sucieté Grenobl 
N H ydrauliguk 
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The Technische Hogesch 


order that they could keep abreast of the flow 
of technical they had left 
colleg 

While in London I saw a young Irish a 
tress, Siobhan McKenna, give a really great 
performance in Shaw's Saint Joan. 1 also saw 
Shakespeare's Macheth and Richard II at the 
Old Vic, Rex Harrison and Lili Palmer in 
John van Druten's Be//, Book and Candle, 
A. A. Milne’s Toad of Toad Hall, and John 
Patrick's Te thouse of the Angu f Moon. 

Paris is the one city that has more book 
shops and bookstalls than London, It also has 
a large number of scientifi and technical li 
braries. Many of them are special libraries, 
dealing with such subjects as welding, refrig 
cration, building, fuel, etc. The oldest engi 
neering library that I saw, the Bibliotheque 
de l' Ecol Nationale des Ponts et Chaussees 
was founded in 1747 and has over 150,000 
and 


literature after 


roads 
expe ri 


volumes. mostly dealing with 


bridges. I was to run into the same 
ence in Paris that I had in London—too many 
libraries to see in a short visit. In Grenoble, 
high in the French Alps, I visited bric fly the 
library of th 
atory in the 


Phe Te 


a hundred year 


larvest hydraulic research labor 
world 


Hochschule in Zurich was 


old last year and ts one of the 


hnise he 


foremost engineering schools in the world. It 


has an excellent faculty, good research labora 
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Netherlands 


in Delft The 
tories, and an outstanding engineering library 
with over 300.000 volumes and over a million 
patents. Reference and bibliobiography ar 
exceedingly important functions in this li 
brary for it obviously is of little value to hav 
an enormous collection of books and periods 
The director, D1 
Paul Scherrer, and his staff, in addition to 
Zurich 


also serve the industries and the engineers of 


cals if no one can use them 


serving the students and faculty in 
Switzerland by mail 

Munich was badly damaged during th 
war. The library of the Technische Hoch 
schule was partly destroyed, as was part of 
the Deuches Museum, which is a great tech 
nical museum, and also contains a fine library 
In Stuttgart and Karlsruhe the libraries of the 
technical institutes suffered severe losses, and 
in Frankfort all that was left of the public |i 
brary was part of the front wall 

The collection of the Hannover Technische 
Hochscule was the only technical institute |i 
brary that I visited in Germany that had not 
suffered some damages as a result of the wat 
About 1943 the librarian had the foresight to 
move the library to a small village. This was 


indeed fortunate, for the building in which 
the library had been housed was later hit by a 
bomb and partly ar stroyed 

Only a few 


town ot Lev 


miles from Cologne was the 


erkusen. Here was located one of 
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the best chemical libraries that I saw on my 
trip. It is the Leverkusen-Bayerwerk Biblio- 
thek. In addition to manufacturing aspirin, 
this company also makes the Agfa camera, 
films, and mauy industrial chemicals. Travel 
ing further in the Rhineland, I next came to 
Dusseldorf, one of West Germany's great in 
ys centers. The Iron and Steel Institute 
Library is an example of a library ge ‘ared to 
research, extremely strong in bibliography 
Before the war Germany's great engineer- 
ing society, the Verein Deutscher Ingenieur, 
had its he adquarters it 1 Berlin. Late in the 
war a bomb fell on a building and part of 
the library was destroyed. When the war was 
over in 1945, American, British, French, and 
Russian soldiers made a shambles of this col 
lection of 75,000 volumes. In addition, the 
building was located in the Russian Zone, so 
the society lost all of its property. In 1947 the 
librarian, Dr. Friedrich Hassler, came to Dus 
seldorf to start all over again. He ts slowly 
building up the library with periodicals being 
obtained in exchange for the VDI Zestschrift 
and other VDI publications. The Verien 
Deutscher Ingenicur was founded one hun 
dred years ago this year, and their Zestschrift 
is still one of the best engineering publications 
Great care is taken in the edit 
chart, dia- 


in the world 
ing, cach illustration, equation, 
gram, and bibliographical reference being 
checked several times for accuracy 

In Essen I met a German librarian, Arthur 
who has been with the Bergbau Bu 
cheret for many years. It was Herr Floss who 
edited a list of the periodical holdings of the 
technical libraries of West Germany and thus 
in getting started again after 


Floss, 


aide d rescafre h 
the war 

The Technische Delft 
The technical university was founded in 1842 
and has nearly 300,000 volumes in the library, 
not including a large collection of pamphlets ; 
plans are now being made for a new library 
From the standpoint of reproduc 
tion of materials this library best 
equipped of any educational institution that 
I visited. I spent a day at Eindhoven visiting 
the large Phillips factory, Their electrical and 
electronic products are sold all over Western 


Hogeschool is at 


building 
was the 


Europe and they naturally carry on large 


research program 

The Danmarks Tekniske Bibliotek in 
Copenhagen ts the largest technical library in 
Scandinavia. The director, Dr. Arne | 
Moller, well known in international library 
circles, died only a few weeks before my ar 
His associate, Professor Molgaard Han 
and bookman, had received 


rival 
sen, an cngineecr 
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part of his education at Columbia University 
Two well known technical institutes in Swe 
den, the Chalmers University of Technology 
in Gothenburg and the Royal Institute of 
Technology in Stockholm, both have strong 
technical collections. There are a number of 
good special libraries in Stockholm such as 
Jernkontorets Bibliotek (iron and steel) and 
the Erricson Company Library, which ts com 
posed of material dealing with telephones and 
related subjects. The study Strindberg, 
Sweden's great dramatist, is preserved in onc 
of Stockholm’s many museums 

The Library of Norwegian Industries ts the 
only technical library in Oslo, and there are 
plans to busid a technological research center 
around this library. The Norwegian Techni 
cal University is at Trondheim 

In visiting about a hundred technical [1 
braries, my one predominant impression is the 
cnormous amount of energy that is being 
poured into research work in Western Europe 
I am convinced that there must be a large 
amount of duplication in research on both 
Atlantic because of the lack 
of bibliographic control of 
literature 


sides of the 
tcc hnologi al 





Audience participation was a feature of this bul 
letin board at Fort Benning, Georgia, Childrens 
School. Fourth grade children enjoyed putting uf 
valentines cut from red poster paper and pasted on 
lace paper doilies. Valentines were added, with 
commercial letters spelling out the children’s Feb 
ruary reading slogan: PUT YOUR HEART IN YOUR 
READING 





honored in a dis 


and Lincoln were 
THEY ROSH 
THROUGH BOOKS—at William Penn 


Washington 
play-—-PEBRUARY 'S GREATS; rO SUCCESS 
Jumior High 
School, Fairless Hills, Pennsylvania. Background 
was chartreuse. Title of the display and sketches of 
both presidents (on hard pressed cardboard) were 
on dark blue background; subtitle was of the same 
dark blue. Gleaming thumbtack eyes for both 
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TALKING SHOP . 


IBRARY REPORTS probably should be finished 

long before this, but just in case your deadline 
isn't already past, here are a few unusually effective 
ones that caught our attention. Our favorite is that 
from the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 
which features photographs in its 1955-1956 edi 
tion, entitled Reaching Out to the People. ‘The 
cover illustration is of Brooklyn's “Library on 
Wheels,” with a line of children and grownups 
awaiting their turn to go inside. The usual “re 
ports’ —trustees, branches, personnel, circulation 
registration, book stock, and finances are tucked in 
back: handy but not overly conspicuous. What ap 
peals to us is the manner in which the services of 
the library to the people are handled: each one is 
headed in such a way as to link up with the title 
of the booklet, and besides a brief textual descrip 
tion of the work, pictures it in scenes of its patrons 
Thus, Reaching out — through Service to Adults 
shows two views of adult groups in action. The 
same 1s true of Service to Senior Citizens, Service 
to Young Adults, Work with Children, Bookmobile 
Service, The Ingersoll Building, Reading Aloud, 
Reading Improvement, Service to Business, Public 
Relations, New Buildings, and More Personnel 
The back cover features a picture of a reading scene 
in the library and one of an outdoor storyhour 
The whole thing is attractive and appealing; it says 
to the casual observer, Look at me' And one does 


The Lincoln Library of Springfield, Hlinois, be 
lieves in pictures, too, but its June 1956 Bulletin 
carrying the 1955-1956 report, takes just the oppo 
site angle from Brooklyn's. Springfield entitles its 
report, “An Institution Is People,” and pictures each 
of its trustees in a circle on the cover, and each of 
its department heads inside. The last is the librar 
ian, who closes her report with this paragraph 


lt has seemed fitting this year that the Library 
should introduce you, by means of photographs, to 
each of our Department Heads. But there are 38 
other staff members (18 full-time and 20 part-time) 
who keep the wheels of the Library moving. Their 
importance 1s beyond calculation! Altogether 50 
people serve you in the Book-Service System known 
as Lincoln Library. An Institution is People 


The headings in the report are significant and 
unhackneyed. Where All Things Start is catalog 
ing. And All Things End is the Office. In the 
Meantime covers book promotion, The Questions 
You Ask means reference, Growing Up with Backs 
applies to work with children and also young 
adults. Neighborhood Libraries means branches 
(The Library's dream for tomorrow is more and 
larger Branches with more books and more staff t 
serve a erowing and book-conscious city) Special 
Service for Special People dwells on hospital book 
service (Books as pain-killers may be unorthodox 
news to Doctors but it is old stuff to Librarian 
We use them as balm for wounds, whether physical 
or mental). This staff doesn't take itself too seri 
ously: there is a delightful cartoon tucked in toward 
the end. The financial report is put on the back 
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page, featured and dignified, but out of the way 
of the casual reader 

The Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica 
New York, has an attractively gotten up report 
plastic bound, with blue and green cover. The copy 
reads well, the headings are good, there is occa 
sional color, the two pages with sketches are esp 
Gially appealing. Interested citizens will read it 
with understanding 

Jumping on the how-to-do-it bandwagon, the 
Minneapolis Public Library calls its report, How ¢ 
give library service to a community, and teatures 
questions on the margins of the pages. The key 
paragraph 


HOW to do wt. That was the recurring question 
of Library users during 1954 as the do-it-yoursel) 
craze hit us highest peak. The questions bordering 
thi report ave atthal proble mM brought ft lhe 
Minne ape lis Publi Library by per Wi us OHRDI 


help in doing it themselves. Librarians, t had a 
problem—how to give the best and friendliest 
service to the community with the facilities at 


hand. This 1s a report on how they did ut 


The report doesn't stick to traditional divisions 
of service, but weaves them in under such headings 
as 

How to explain the large gain in juvenile circu 
lation How to keep a staff stable, productive 
ind satished? How television affects the Library 
How to win international understanding? How t 
keep one jump ahead of the community's interest 
How to turn the 65-year-old building pictured here 
into the one shown opposite (a model of the new 
main library building)? How to house two book 


mobiles, a panel truck, a stake truck, and a station 
wagon? increase space without building? serve ex 
panding communities? How to thank its benefa 
tor The statistics are tucked in at very end, for 


those who want them 

A somewhat different report has been elegantly 
turned out by the Bureau of Libraries of the New 
York City Board of Education. It is Part I of the 
Report of the Superintendent of Schools, who says 

School library programs have expanded and there 
we few activities that ave not related in some Way 
to them The library PrORTaAms are designed 
not only to supplement and enrich subject matter 
but to introduce students to our great literary 
heritage and to teach them the lechniques for locat 


ing materials on subjects that interest them 


Some thirty-two pictures illustrate this 42-page 
booklet, which emphasizes the progress made to 
meet standards in spite of shortcomings that exist 
This should do much to make citizens aware of the 
place and needs of libraries in the school system 

While the reports mentioned here were prepared 
and published to tell local residents what their taxes 
were doing in terms of libraries, they may also be 
useful to others who are looking for ideas. So 
while the supply lasts, librarians in the places cited 
will be happy to send you a copy upon request 
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VERCKOWDING HAS FORCED the New York 
Public Library to adopt “fixed location,” a 

radical change of bookshelving procedure in which 
size of the book is the major criterion, The new 
system abolishes the familiar arrangement of library 
hooks in groups according to the subject they deal 
with, instead standing them all on shelves together 
numbered simply in the order in which they came 
into the collection. An important preliminary step, 
however, is sorting the books into size groups 
tall (48 centimeters or about 19 inches) going to 
one section; books of 39 centimeters going to an 
other; books of 40 centimeters (12 inches) to an 
other, and so on down-——-or up 

Major advantage of the new method is 
saving: with books of one size together, shelves 
can be spaced more closely, adding perhaps 100 
volumes to the capacity of a single tier of shelves 
Another advantage is increased speed in delivering 
books to readers and speed and ease of reshelving 
An additional labor-saving factor is that costly 
shifts of books often necessitated by the old subject 
arrangement are eliminated 

Fixed location” is being used only in the closed 
stacks at New York Public, with books on open 
shelves in public reading rooms still arranged by 
subject. The new system has never before been used 
im this country ina library of such great size 


spa if 


The newly opened Foundation Library Center, 
with offices at 588 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
contains information on more than 5,000 philan 
thropic foundations. Purpose of the new center ts 
to collect, organize, and make available to the pub 
lu reports and information about foundations, pro 
viding the first central, public information sourc« 
on foundation programs, activities. and finances 

The center will serve primarily as an information 
depository; it will mot act as a clearinghouse for 
foundation projects nor advise applicants as to 
which foundations might be likely sources of funds 
Plans for the future include the assembling of 
recent financial data from the Internal Revenue 
Service, and preparation of a foundation directory 

The Foundation Library Center received initial 
support from Carnegie Corporation of New York 
It is incorporated as an educational institution, with 
its own board of trustees, under authority of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. The Center's trustees include Julian P 
Boyd, professor of history, editor of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, former librarian at Princeton 

he bh lh 
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THE MONTH 





... at random 


The first ten motion pictures—representing 100 

minutes of viewing—in the “Picture Book Parade 
series based on children’s books are available for 
sale or rental, The January | deadline mentioned in 
December “Month at Random” applied only to tele 
vision stations. Producer Morton Schindel writes 
The fact is that our films will be available, we 
hope, for generations to schools, libraries, and 
colleges.” For preview, sale, or rental of the films, 
iddress Weston Woods Studios, Weston, Con 
necticut 


ee | ee 


Gilbert Highet Radio Broadcasts currently being 
heard on some 80 stations throughout the country 
through the courtesy of Book-Of-The-Month Club 
transcriptions include 


Venice Observed,’’ a talk with considerable 
Observed by Mary McCarthy and 


NUMBER 18 
reference to Venice 
Venice, translated by James Emmons 

NUMBER 19 Desire and the Soul Part 1 
story of Cupid and Psyche 

NU MBER 20 Desire and the Soul Part 2, discussing the 
story of Cupid and Psyche and other versions and 
studies of it. Specifically mentioned are: Till We Har 
Faces, by C. 8. Lewis; Challenge to Venice, by Charles 
Morgan; and Amor and Psyche, The Psychic Develop 
ment of the Feminine 

Number 21-——‘‘Intelligent Cookery based on an amusing 
as well as instructive cookbook: The Mistress Cook b 
Peter Gray 


Telling the 


{ 


— =) Le 
SUMMER READING DeaApLine! 


This note, appearing as it does in February, il 
lustrates Shelley's “If Winter comes, can Spring be 
far behind?": deadline for the Bualletin's April 
“Summer Reading’ number is almost here! 

Once again, we want to remind librarians of 
our interest in accounts of their last-year's summer 
reading programs. Descriptions, giving details of 
the programs, how they were planned and carried 
out, and the results they produced, should be brief 
typewritten, double-spaced. They, and accompany 
ing photographs, will be considered for publication 
in the “Let's Read This Summer’ section of the 
April Bulletin 

We hope you'll write us about summer reading 
activities at your library, being sure your account 
reaches us by February 25, sooner if at all possible 


eee 


THe CHecivers Ex Lisets 
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We're soa proud 





Fe jimnpsore 


he's decided to be a librarian! 
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We all need criticism 


lo keep our work from sagging 
But, let's be sure it's he Ipful kind 
And not just plain, old nagging 


GRACE B. SPEAR 


a —_ a 
of California, Los Angeles 
as part of the 


450 se parate 


pho 


campus 


The University 
tography service, operated 
library than customers in 
departments ranging from art to zoology. The 
photolaboratory records research findings of schol 
ars and scientists on thousands of tiny lantern slides 
(for use with classroom lectures and at professional 
meetings); photocopies graphs and charts for quick 
dispatch to publishers and professional journals; 
and provides ozalid copies of maps and illustrative 
material for classes of up to 100 students 

The photo service is headed by a former World 
War Il Signal € orps photographic officer 

Photography also is used to reduce the adminis 
trative running a major university For 
example, the photolaboratory staff recently made 
duplicate copies of 40,200 library catalog cards 
needed to open a new branch biomedical library 
for the School of Medicine and Life Science depart 
ments. Other jobs where photography replaces the 
printing press include the microfilming of all UCLA 
doctoral and reproductions of rare 
sheet 


has more 


costs of 


dissertations 
musi 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
By Julia D. Bennett 


Library Services Act 


Ww" CONGRESS convening for the 85th Con 
gress on January 3, our legislative work 
will again pick up. We will have a busy legislative 
year but our biggest problem, as we see it now 
will be to appropriation of the full 
$7,500,000 Library Services 
Act. We will have to work as hard for this as for 
the passage of the act itself 

At this writing we 
be recommended for the implementation of the act 
in the President's budget for the fiscal 1957 
1958 This information should be 
the time 


secure the 


authorized under the 


lo not know how much will 
ycar 
released about 


Congress convenes 
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history of grant-in-aid 
grant 


In looking back over the 
programs, no instance has been found of a 
program which was given the full amount of the 
appropriation from the beginning, but then pra 
tically none of these started as terminal legislation 
This is a precedent which we must break. We hav 
set our sights on the full amount of the authoriza 
tion and with hard work we can achieve it. We 
must convince Congress that to do a good job in the 
five years of the program we must have the full 
amount of the authorization for each of those years 
Be sure you know all about the Library Services Act 
program in your state! 


Depository Libraries for 


Government Publications 

The ALA Public Documents Committee is co 
operating with the Subcommittee to Study Federal 
Printing and Paperwork of the House Administra 
tion Committee in soliciting information trom li 
brarians on government publications and thew dis 
The ALA committee prepared two ques 
which have been sent out by the Hous 
One questionnaire went to all li 
now designated as depository libraries for 
government publications. The second questionnaire 
went to a selected list of public and unt 
versity libraries which are not depository libraries 

The House subcommittee, whose chairman is 
Congressman Wayne Hays (D, Ohio), desired this 
information from librarians for use in its study of 
the present depository system and its plans for an 
expansion of this program. At a later date public 
hearings will be held by the Legis 
lation will be drafted for presentation to the Con 
gress sometime during this session 


tribution 

tronnaires 
subcommiuttec 
braries 


college 


subcommittee 


President's Committee on Education 
Beyond High School 
This committee was appointed early in 1956 by 


all the prob 


and to en 


President Eisenhower ‘to lay before u 


lems of education beyond high school 
courage active and systematic attack on them The 
committee is Devereux C. Joseph 
board, New York Life Insurance 


committee is made up of thirty-six 


chairman of the 
chairman of the 
Comy iny The 
prominent citizens 

Three subcommittees were appointed at the De 
cember meeting of the These are: the 
Committee to Study Problems from Students’ Point 
of View (chairman—A. Hollis Edens, President of 
Duke University); the Committee to Study Prob 
lems of Institutional Resources (chairman— Harold 
C. Case. President of Boston University): the Com 
mittee to Study Diversity of Educational Opportu 
nities Beyond High School (chairman Kenneth 
Oberholtzer, Superintendent of Schools, Denver 
Colora 1) 

Five regional 
Chairmen 


committed 


planned for thi 
have now been appointed for 
conterences. They are: Middle Atlantic 
Newsom, president of New York Univer 
England Mrs. Charles Kirby-Millet 
Radcliffe College, Southern—John Ivey 
chairman, Southern Regional Education Board 
Midwest—B. L. Dodds, Dean of the College of 
Education, University of Illinois; Far West—Edgar 
Smith, former president of Oregon State Board of 
Higher Education 


conterences are 
spring 
these 
Carroll 
sity; New 
Dean ot 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany Communications hould be addressed t Mr 
( heney Librar School, George Peabody College for 
leacher Nashville Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist 
| Avis. F. € 


Concise Diction 


The Bookman’ s 


ary. New York Philosophical Library, 1956. 321p 
$4.75 

», BeELKNAP, S. YANCEY, comp. Guide to 
Dance Periodicals. Vol. V1, 1953-1954. Gaines 


ville, University of Florida Press, 1956. 165p. $7.50 


3. Bosser’, HetmMutH TH. Decorative Art of 
Asia and Egypt. New York, Praeger, 1956. 40p 
$12.50 

1. Browninc, D.C. Everyman's English Di 


$4.50 


American Men of Sci 


tionary. New York, Dutton, 1956 
5 CATTELI 


706p 
JAQUES, ed 


ence. 9th ed. Vol. I. The Social and Behavioral 
Scvences. New York, Bowker, 1956. 762p. $20 
6, CHENEY, SHELDON. A New World History 


of Art. College Edition, New York, Dryden, 1956 
676p. $5.90 
DANZIG, ALLISON. The History of American 
Foothall. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. Prentice 
Hall, 1956 525p. $12.50 
8. FRIEDMAN, ALBERT B. The Viking Book of 


Folk Ballads of the English-Speaking-W orld. New 


York, Viking, 1956. 4743p. $4.95 

9 GABRIEL, RALPH HENRY The Course of 
American Democratic Thought, 24 ed. New York 
Ronald, 1956. SO8p. $6 

10. GLOAG, JOHN. Georgian Grace. New York, 


Macmillan, 1956. 426p. $12.50 

!l. HALrorD, AuBREY S. and GIOVANNA M 
Hateorp, The Kabuki Handbook. Rutland, Ver 
Futtle, 1956. 487p. $3.50 

12. JAYNE, Sears. Library 
English Renaissance. Berkeley 
fornia Press, 1956. 225p. $4 
CHester M. and Wittiam H. OF 

Microrecordinge Industrial and Li 


mont 
Catalogues of the 
University of Cali 


14. Lewis 
FENHAUSER, JR 


brary Applications. New York, Interscience Pub 
lishers, 1956, 456p. $8.50 
14. LONGSTREET, STEPHEN. The Real Jazz Old 


md New. Baton Rouge, Loutsiana State University 
Press, 1956 202p. $5 

15. Onson, Harvey S. Aboard and Abroad 
jd ed. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1956, 660p. and 


16 maps $4.95 


16, Osporne, A. K., comp. An Encyclopaedia 

! the lron and Steel Industry. New York. Philo 
sophical Library, 1956 S58p. $25 

17. Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia. Index and 


Ready Reference Volume 
1956. 268p. $7 


London, Oxford Univer 
sity Press 
Vv Neu 
New York 


18. PROCHNOW, HERBERT 
Toastmasters and Speakers 
Hall, 1956. 450p. $4.95 


Guide for 
Prentice 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 





Reviewed by 


BO O KS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


19. RapLovic, |. Monte. Etiquette and Proto 
cal. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1956, 240p. $3.95 

20. RoGers, H.C. B. The Pageant of Heraldry 
New York, Pitman, 1955. 205p. $6.75 


21. Sears, DONALD A. Harbrace Guide to the 
Library and the Research Paper. New York, Hat 
court, Brace, 1956. 107p. pa. $1 

22. SmiItTH, ELSDON C. Dictionary of American 
Family Names. New York, Harper, 1956. 244p 
$4.50 

23. Sopet, BerNarp. A Picto-.al History of 
Burlesque. New York, Putnam, 1956. 194p. $5.95 


24. The South American Handbook 1956-1957 
334d annual ed. London, Trade and Travel, 1956 
(Distributed in U.S. by The H. W. Wilson Com 
pany) 8%2p. $2.50 


Books and Bookmen 


rem IN ORIGIN, The Bookman's Concise Dit 
tionary,’ gives very brief definitions of printing 
library, and literary terms, a large number of ab 
breviations, old place names and their modern 
equivalents personal names ot printers and some 
old, established authors, arranged letter by lettet 
Though British in emphasis, many American firms 
libraries, etc., are included. Compared with Booé 
man's Glossary for the letter A, it was found to in 
clude all entries except Arabesque and auction 
prices, though often the information was briefer 
In fact, some entries are misleading in their brevity, 
e.g., “Pulitzer Prize: an award of about $1,000 for 
the best novel; founded in 1917 by Joseph Pul 
itzer.’ Larger libraries and private collectors will 
find it a handy ready reference but will probably 
prefer to buy the British edition at about half the 
price of the American one 

Library Catalogues of the English Renaissance 
is a descriptive list of some 848 known catalogs of 
English libraries between 1500 and 1640, more than 
cighty per cent of which have never been published 
I'wo main sections cover 274 libraries of schools 
colleges, universities, churches, cathedrals, and 
other institutions; and 574 private libraries, listed 
in chronological order, the latter representing col 
lections of such distinguished men as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, Cranmer, 
Donne, Ben Jonson, and William Camden. Particu 
larly important are the newly found group of 167 
catalogs of Cambridge scholars from the years 1500 
1620, and a group of 90 catalogs of Oxford scholars 
from the same period. These provide an entirely 
new foundation for the intellectual history of the 
two universities in the sixteenth century, Descrip 
tion of each catalog includes the date and size of the 
collection, the number of manuscripts contained, the 
subjects represented, the kind of arrangement, and 
any special information that the catalog gives, such 
as press marks, prices, or indices. Appended are 
miscellaneous booklists, sample Cambridge inven 
tories, and previous lists of English Renaissance 
catalogs, with a detailed index 
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Every college reference librarian will find the 
Harbrace Guide to the Library and the Research 
Paper” a source of ready answers for puzzled stu- 
dents undertaking their first college research paper 
The clearly expressed section on the use of the li 
brary is followed by a step-by-step procedure on the 
technique of the research paper, from selection of a 
topic, search of sources, working bibliography, 
avoiding plagiarism, taking notes, documentation 
footnotes, etc. A somewhat shorter chapter on writ 
ing the research paper and a very useful sample re 
search paper give points to be noted in the margins. 
The author has wisely adopted a single form of bib- 
liographical style based on The MLA Style Sheet 
and students who apply themselves seriously to the 
contents should have no difficulty in bringing some 
order into their research activities 

Microvecording Industrial and Library Applica 
t10n sets forth in broad outline the more im 
portant criteria of this process of recording, repro 
ducing, and viewing, indexing, and storing of all 
recorded data in such form that the data, ideally, are 
immediately accessible to the user in the form in 
which he wants them at a price he can afford and 
is willing to pay. For this is the definition the au 
thors have chosen to adopt for this fast-developing 
subject. Since the information is so scattered, this 
guide will be a great timesaver for those concerned 
with business and legal requirements for record re 
tention, selection of a microrecording program the 
film, cameras, the primary microdocument, copies 
and copying, readers, information classification and 
retrieval, and storage, all of these topics being 
treated in separate chapters with appended bibliog 
raphies and illustrated with photographs and charts 


Social Science 


With the appearance of volume III, the 9th edi 
tion of the greatly enlarged American Men of Sci 
ence” 1s now complete. Entitled The Social and 
Behavioral Sciences, it greatly widens the scope of 
the Sth edition as a comparison of the two will 
quickly reveal, 129 entries being found in the letters 
1, Q, and Y in the 9th and not in the 8th, with only 
31 in both. A convenient feature is the inclusion of 
see-reterences to volumes I and II of the 9th edition, 
as well as to the 8th edition, the latter being used 
when no new information was added to the bio 
graphical sketch. Since historians were not included 
among the social scientists, they will be found. to 
gether with those in the humanities, in the third 
edition of the Directory of American Scholars soon 
to be published. Libraries with volumes I and II 
of the American Men of Science should write the 
publishers for the addendum, published to take care 
of a few biographies which were “inadvertently 
wrongly classified and incorrectly dropped 

Dictionary of American Family Names™ gives 
the origin and meaning of more than 6,000 family 
names, together with the nationality of the bearers 
The author, compiler of a recent bibliography on 
personal names, has had ample opportunity to con 
sult the many sources of information on the sub 
ject, though sources are not cited for the entries 
Because of the limitations of space, only the more 
important derivations are included, but it is a handy 


ready reference title 


Now in a revised edition, The Course of Ameri 
can Democratic Thought” is a valuable account of 
individuals and movements interpreted in the light 
of three basic tenets: individual freedom. funda 
mental moral law, and the mission of America to 
be a democratic example to the world. The section 
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on the period after World War I has been com 
pletely rewritten to reflect the new interest in funda 
mental law as shown in the emergence of Jefferson 
as a patriotic symbol and in the religious reawaken 
ing. Later chapters cover the doctrine of the free 
individual in the middle period of the twentieth 
century and the fundamental law after Hiroshima 
Because of the eminence of the author, this inter 
pretation is a valuable supplement to more factual 
sources of the democratic doctrines. A briefly an 
notated bibliography is appended 


The Arts, Travel, and Sports 


Many new features will be found in A Neu 
World History of Art,” whose author has sought 
to present the sense of a single story, integrated for 
continuity and sustained interest; a simply ex 
plained modern interpretation; a personal enthusi 
asm that would lead the reader to experience works 


of art rather than merely to learn about a number 
of masterpieces; all told in readable style. Based 
on Cheney's earlier A World History of Art, it has 
a wholly new descriptive bibliography, added maps 
nearly 100 new illustrations, and a combined glos 
sary-index. The volume is more distinguished for 
its text than for the quality of its reproductions 
some of which are quite muddy 

Of glorious clarity are the 400 decorative motifs 
in color, forming a survey of the applied art of 
Egypt, China, Siam, Tibet, of the Lapps and Si 
berian and Islamic peoples, found in Decorative 
Art of Asia and Egypt.” Similar in format to the 
compiler's earlier Polk Art of Europe (C. R, B 
January 1954), and Folk Art of Primitive People 
(C. R. B. April 1956), it has the minimum of text 
the maximum of reproduction, with very brief de 
scription of the details of the plates, and locations 
of the originals 

Also concerned with design 1s Georgian Grace 
a social history of design from 1600 to 1830, with 
emphasis on architecture and furniture, illustrated 
with 400 black and white reproductions. Since it ts 
a social history which stresses the growth of edu 
cated patronage, it will be of interest to literary his 
torians as well as to students of architecture 

Assembled through interviews and correspond 
ence with college coaches, former players, athletic 
directors and sportswriters from 1950 through 
1955. The History of American Poothall’ also te 
flects the author's 25 years of reporting football for 
the New York Times. Special reference features are 
its excellent photographs of coaches and players 
outstanding team records, and the detailed descrip 
tions of the innovations as they were added to this 
most popular American game 

Also very American, but not as flourishing at the 
moment, is the burlesque, whose tale, from its be 
ginnings in the ‘60's to its decline and fall, is told 
in A Pictorial History of Burlesque Photographs 
of stars, some of them now forgotten, profusely il 
lustrate the sprightly text. Many familiar faces will 
jump out, including Jimmy Durante, Bert Lahr 
Will Rogers, and W. C. Fields, all of them having 
had an association with that racy form of entertain 
ment, now, alas, left only to a few strippers 

The Real Ja Old and New" is distinguished 
for the fact that the author lets the jazzmen speak 
for themselves, and the author makes this perfectly 
clear in his introdutcion Chis is a collection. of 
their words, of voices and of sounds, It is not a 
history of jazz in the formal sense, and it certainly 
is not an appraisal of jazz from the critics’ view 
point.’ So it is as raw material that it becomes an 
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interesting item in any jazz reference coliection, and 
we can all join in on the last lines, “I'm so glad 
trouble don't last always, I'm so glad... .”’ 

More conventional is The Viking Book of Folk 
Ballads of the English-Speaking World,’ grouped 
by type of subject matter, e.g., religious ballads, ac- 
cidents and disaster or domestic tragedies. The 
volume concentrates on the authentic complete texts 
and their variants, and almost no notation is in- 
cluded. Reference features include an introductory 
note for each ballad, a bibliography, discography, 
glossary in footnotes, and a title and first-line index 
A recording of 15 ballads, one from each section 
of this book, has been issued. 

The Kabuki Handbook” is chiefly composed of 
summaries of about 100 kabuki plays, a sort of ex- 
tended Masterplots for this popular form of Japa- 
nese drama. These are followed by notes on actors 
and roles, their crests, costumes, and make-up 
Compiled by two enthusiasts, English by birth, it is 
enthusiastically introduced by Faubion Bowers, 
whose works on the Oriental theatre may be sup- 
plemented by this digest of plays 

Because Olson's Aboard and Abroad stresses 
the practical side of European travel and because 
it 1s kept up-to-date, it is a good source of answers 
for odd questions that confront the prospective 
traveler or one in transit. Also, since it emphasizes 
hotels, dining places, and means of transportation 
more than historical background of the sights and 
sites, it 18 more satisfactory for those who want 
a quick lock-see than for those who prefer slow, 
meditative strolls over Europe 

In the 33d annual edition of the better-known 
Suuth American Handbook ™ the seven countries of 
Central America have been completely rewritten 
ind new sketch maps have been drawn for each of 
them. The remaining countries have been revised 
by on-the-spot checks through shipping lines and 
local government officials, But the handbook holds 
to its essential plan of organization and in what it 
includes, maintaining its very broad coverage of not 
only travel facilities, but historical and geographi- 
cal backgrounds, socio-economic conditions, and 
agricultural and industrial development, giving it 
a very wide reference value 

But if someone is deeply interested in the dances 
of Brazil, it is to Guide to Dance Periodicals* 
(C. R. B. November 1955) that he must turn, for 
this analytical index to articles and illustrations in 
18 American and English periodicals in its 6th vol 
ume covers the period 1953-1954. Illustrations 
and articles are indexed in two separate parts, 
though it would still seem to be more saving in 
space if one alphabetical arrangement were fol 
lowed, indicating illustrations with a proper sym 
bol, since so many of the subject headings in both 
sections are the same. It remains an excellent 
source of current information on the dance, and we 
will welcome the appearance of volume I covering 
the years 1931-1935, which is still in preparation 

The Pageant of Heraldry™ is an explanation of 
its principles and its uses today rather than a com 
plete guide to heraldry, and as such it is a good 
supplement to dictionaries of heraldry. The author 
traces the origins and gradual development of heral- 
lic devices and their meaning from the Norman 
Conquest to our own day, illustrating the text with 
black-and-white drawings and a few colored plates 

tiquette and Protocol™ is a handbook of con 
luct in American and international circles, con 
crete evidence that there is a case for protocol, For 
as Graham H. Stuart writes, “Persons unfamiliar 
with diplomatic usage are often inclined to scoff 
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at its seemingly archaic expressions and the impor 
tance given to protocol. Nevertheless, experience 
has shown on many occasions that these procedures 
have a very definite proved value and that a reckless 
disregard for them can lead to serious consé 
quences.’ Americans who consult the three main 
sections dealing with official etiquette for Ameri 
cans at home, abroad, and some essentials of eti 
quette for use by Americans anywhere may be able 
to avoid the serious consequences of not knowing 
how to behave properly. Appendices include a 
glossary of diplomatic terms and titles and seating 
arrangements for official dinner parties 


Language and Literature 


The New Guide for Toastmasters and Speakers 
adds a fifth to Mr. Prochnow’s collections intended 
as boons to the harried public speaker. Nearly 100 
introductions and responses, 620 epigrams, 350 
short verses and unusual stories, 308 humorous 
anecdotes, and 500 quotations, the last being ar 
ranged alphabetically by subject, are full of old 
familiars and those who know the earlier collections 
will not be surprised at the compiler's lack of feat 
of the obvious in this useful public library title 

Everyman's English Dictionary * gives for each of 
its 50,000 references its part of speech, brief defini 
tion, etymology, and pronunciation only occasion 
ally. Since it is British rather than American in 
emphasis, has very fine print, and no examples of 
use, it is not likely that it will make much competi 
tion for the American abridged dictionaries, though 
it is a handy size to carry around 


Junior Encyclopedia 


Because of the classified arrangement of the Brit 
ish Oxford Junior Encyclopedia for young peopl 
the Index and Ready Reference Volume" furnishes 
a valuable reference aid to the set of 12 main vol 
umes. Added reference features are the historical 
charts presenting the main events of 6,000 years 
eight maps of empires, charts of various kinds 
photographs of the farming landscape, tables, and 
lists, summarizing or expanding subjects already 
dealt with in the other volumes. School libraries 
which can afford more than the standard American 
children’s encyclopedias will find it a distinguished 
addition to their reference collections 


Iron and Steel 


An Encyclopaedia of the Iron and Steel Indu 
try" is a British import, intended to provide a con 
cise description of the materials, plant, tools, and 
processes used in the iron and steel industry, and in 
those industries closely allied to it. Not intended to 
be consulted by experts in their own fields, it 1 
aimed particularly at smaller firms which have not 
yet attained sufficient size to warrant their main 
taining a library of their own. Definitions of terms 
varying in length, abbreviations, brief biographies 
tests, and processes are arranged alphabetically and 
illustrated with a few diagrams and photographs 
Added references ate numbered consecutively 
throughout the volume and listed in a separate se 
tion, to which are appended appropriate tables and 
a list of scientific, technical, and trade societies. The 
British emphasis and high price will prevent its 
purchase in smaller American libraries 
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in these fields ? 
* 


architecture 
aviation 
education 
engineering 
government 
labor 
literature 
medicine 
music 
religion 
science 
sports 
theatre 


See the 
New 1956 


CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY 
YEARBOOK 


tells who's news—and why—in 
some 40 professions. Biogra 
phies number 335 and are ac- 
companied by portraits. About 
110 of the sketches reflect the 
headline news which has devel- 
oped in Hungary, Cyprus, and 
the Suez. Yearbooks are $6.00 
per year in U.S. and Canada, 
$8.00 per year foreign. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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a Be 


EXCITING CAREERS 
IN FAR AWAY PLACES 
WITH 


ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


Choose the country you would 
enjoy—Alaska, Germany/France, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or 
the United States. ‘Discover the 
exciting challenge in providing 
good books and developing new 
areas of interest. 


Progressive and modern in tech 
nique and operation, Army Li 
braries are specialized to meet 
the needs of the military com 
munity they serve. 


Basic requirements for Army Li 
brarians: Minimum age 21; degree 
in library science from library 
school accredited by American 
Library Association, or gradua 
tion, with not less than 30 semes 
ter hours in library science from 
an accredited college or university 
Starting salaries range from $3670 
to $5440, based on education and 
experience. Salary differential 
10% to 25% of base pay is au- 
thorized in some oversea com 
mands. Successful librarians can 
expect advancement. 


Single women only are con 
sidered for the majority § of 
positions overseas, 


Write for a complete brochure. 


The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Attention: AGMZ-R (L3) 
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Letter to a Colleague 


Summerdale Alabama 
New Year's Day 1957 
Librarian 


Mr. Iiinaki Hatiukade 
Chiba Central Library 


Chiha-shi Japan 
D' AK HATSUKADE-SAN 
When Robert Gitler, then still director of 


Japan Library School, first wrote regarding your 
forthcoming visit to America as a participant in The 
Foreign Leader Program in our State Department's 
Educational Exchange Service, and 
that a stopover on Rose Hedge Farm 
valuable to you, the idea seemed rather 


What could we possibly 
except perhaps a very busy modern dairy 


International 
upc sted 
vould he 
fantasti show you here 


farm of 


00 acres and an equally busy corner in the farm 
home, where the monthly page for the Walson Li 
brary Bulletin is written and where we never seem 
to get down to the bottom of the letter pile 

As you remember we Up Ere sted to Mr Gritler 


that in leu of libraries you might like to visit such 


i farm and such a home. Your very ethcent in 


terpreter, Joseph Y. Sano, wrote that these plans 
met with your approval, that we might even dis 
pense with his help and try to converse neither in 


Japanese nor in English, but in German since you 
had studied in Leipzig for six years 

Needless to say there was much excitement prior 
to your visit to Rose Hedge Farm. Not that we 


rolle ! out the red carpet and polished up the brass 


Four hands can do only so much and you saw, to 
ome degree, how much there is to be done day by 
lay. But there were those unanswered questions 

vhat kind of a person would one of Japan's most 


outstanding and illustrious city and state librarians 


be, would Hatsukade-san and the Schenks be ‘sym 
patico,” what would you like to eat? 
That uncertainty vanished on Saturday evening 


vhen your previous hostess, Lura Currier, director 


of the Mississippi Library Commission, telephoned 
from Mobile and you personally took the oppor 
tunity to tell us in a gentle but eager voice Ich 
liebe Amerika Your love of America was again 
ibvious the next day when you told us that you 
vanted to become one of the “bridges’’ between 


Japan and America, because bridges make for easy 


rOSsing Wi 


in becoming uch 


have no doubt that you will succeed 
You are one already 


relationships between 


a bridge 
with your fine ability to sense 
people and situations 

We were especially that you and Mr 
Sano had the opportunity of meeting Helen T. Geet 
former headquarters librarian of the ALA and now 
in Our 


ple ased 


our next-door neighbor in near-by Fairhope 
when you arrived on Sunday. She was de 
library 


home 
lighted that you tapped her knowledge of 
buildings and furnishings by asking her opinion of 


1 round library building (‘with Hatsukade-san sit 





EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


ting in the center where all seekers after knowleds 
can crowd around him, like 
center stack of luscious hay Mr 
suggested ) Of 
the following day by opining that the Schenk Sat 
passed inspection 


cows crowd around a 
Schenk teasingly 
the teasing 


course you returned 


suma oranges would never have 


on the Hatsukade orange ranch near Hiroshi 
though you did think the flavor good 

We were pleased, too, that Mr. Sano coul 
turn to Mobile on Sunday evening, knowing that 


our German sufhced to communicate idea 
when our Ge ran limped your two small Jay ine 
English and English-Japanese 
called on. Yes, we managed very well indeed 

to Rose Hedge Farm, you told us, t 
ort out impressions of library service in Am 

For three months you had been visiting American 


dictionari WETE 


You came 


libraries. You saw all the major city and county 
libraries in the country and in contrast some of tl 
smallest and poorest as well. We hid nothing t 


library service can be mag 


even in libraries with insuth 


Our 
nificent and often 1s 
cient funds 
compensate 


lackadaisical 


you 45 you saw 
because vision and the will to do can 
for lack of money 

dull and poor we are sorry t iy 
and you saw some of that also. In the quiet | 
of the little Hedge 

lo simplity the confusing meanings of ‘region 
al we 


Service can also b 


home on Rose Farm we talk 
used Channing Bete's method of pi 
graphs to differentiate 
multi-county regional, and all other regional libs 
ies in America. We discussed state 
Library Services Act 
uting such aid, state plans for service, the imy 
tance of the larger unit of service, cen‘ralizin 
administration, decentralizing service poin 
logether we studied your public and scho 
brary How tamiliar and Amernan tl 
sounded in spots and yet how much more | 
sive in some respects! We talked much about | 
sonnel, about the need for two levels of training 
since many library tasks can be done by well traine 
It is good to know that Japanes 
increase their marital chances by studying to become 
American cousins seem to | 
It looks a 
just about every woman library school graduat 
married now, takes time out to have a fat 
then comes right back into the profession 
we could whisk some of your well trained lib 


between state 


onal 


aid, federal aid 


our new methods of di 


laws 


ke ricals 


librarians! Their 
no trouble either along that line 





wer here in these days of personnel shor.ag 
he Ip us carry the load, even though we do 1 


is much as the peopl of your country do 


And how we did enjoy hearing about your book 
mobile service, the service you pioneered in Japar 
We discussed organization, financing, budge 
loging, the use of citizen Committees and Friends ot 


Libraries in 
Your complaint sounded like 
another Rhodes little 
tween Sunday noon and Tuesday afternoon to digest 
and distill all the 
But we made a start 


promoting programs, and much el} 
Zu weng Zeit 


There was too 


time b 


impressions Of your ninety day 
travel 


(Continued on page 479) 
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Displays for 





An expenditure of 22 cents and one hour of labor 
resulted in a compact valentine bulletin board that 
met with enthusiastic teen-age approval at the Ports 


mouth, Virginia, Public Library. Jackets of roman 


tic novels were displayed with the caption AMO 
AMAS, AMAT, heart-shaped paper lace doilies, and 
red cutout hearts 

‘ yi 


“MIBERNATE WITHOU 





Groundhog day proved an unusual and effective 


February display theme at the Tunkhannock, Penn 
sylvania, Joint School Background was yellow 
border green, and groundhogs (courtesy art depart 


ment) brown and fuzzy looking. Jackets of such 
books a fnimal 10, Wilderne Warden, Fir 

Rifle were displayed beneath the caption HIBER 
NATH WITHOUT A BOOK' QUOTH THE GROUND 
NEVERMORE! Smaller groundhogs held the 
of the subtitle: 1 CAME OUT TO GET A BOOK! 


HOG 
words 


FEBRUARY 1957 


The Month 





Hearts « 


with lace paper doilies were used to display jacket 


ut from red construction paper and edged 


of BELOVED BOOKS OF ALL TIMES at the Myrtle 
Creek, Oregon, High School library. The Bibl 
Little W men, lvanhoe, Tale i Tu Cille Gall 
ev's Tr were among the honored title 





Colored desk 
paper I 


commercial letters, con 
from the 5 & 10 plu 


blotter: 


struction 


Ops 


book ja ket of course were the ingredients of a 
valentine display at the Ross High School library 
Fremont, Ohto Pith THESE BOOK WILL GO 
STRAIGHT TO OUR HEART 


‘GP 


A heart 


ing of the 
















opened down the middle with a 
globe between its halves, was the focal 
lisplay titled OPEN YOUR HEARTS TO 


BOOKS at Treadwell Junior School 


point oft i 
THE WORLD OF 


Memphis, Te 


NNEsset 
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Pee, 
FA 5 


Ya ee? 


For The 
Reference 


Shelf— 


Aviation 1919 


Bibliography of engineering abstracting 


subject headings 


service (SLA bibliography no. 1) 
1955 . 

A brief for corporation libraries, 1919 

Contributions toward a special library 
glossary, 2nd ed., 1950 

Correlation index document series & 
VB reports, 1953 , 

(Creation & development of an insurance 
library, rev. ed., 1949 

Directory of special libraries, 1954 

Handbook of commercial, financial and 
information Services, Sth rey ed 
1956 

Handbook of scientific and technical 
awards in the United States ind 
Canada, 1900-1952, 1956 


Indexing with emphasis on its tech 
nique An annotated bibliography 
1955 


research and industry 


Libraric for 
planning and equipment (SLA mono 


graph no. Lb, 1955 

Map collections in the l S. and Can 
ada A directory, 1954 

Nickname of American cities, towns 
and villages past and present, 195] 

SLA directory of members, 195; 

Source list of selected labor statistic 
rev. ed 1953 

Subject he adings lor aeronautical en 


vineering libraries, 1949 


TRANSLATION MONTHLY 


SLA ‘Translations Center 
The John Crerar 
86 bast Randolph Street 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Yearly Subse ruption 


Library 


$5.00 | vervwhere 


TECHNICAL BOOK REVIER 


Yearly Subscription 


$7.50 United States 


$8.00 Elsewhere 


31 East 10 St. 





Subject headings for financial libraries 
1954 

Fechnical libraries, their organization 
and management, 1/957 

Visual presentation Our library, 1953 


10.00 


2.00 


5.00 


9.00 


10.00 


yf) 


,.00 


+00 


i) 
L.O0 


,OO 


1.00 


0 


HO 
»00 


Published and distributed for SLA by: 


INDEX 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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GIRLS—DATING WORTH IMITATING was 
tention-getting caption of a book jacket and sil 
houette display at Charlotte High School, Rochester 
New York 





A HEART!, a display expressing greeting 
Haywood County High School library 
Tennessee, employed, at center, a lar 
romanti 


HAVE 
of the 
Brownsville 
valentine featuring jackets of thre« 
titles. The boy and girl were mad 
and white hearts of various sizes 


ntirely of 





HEARTS was tl I 

Shar} les Juni 
Washington t 
bulletin 
hearts, each bearing t DOOK 


CUPIDS BRING A STRING OF 
of a valentine display at Caspar W 
High School Seattle 
solution for a_ long 
string of red and white 


jacket. Red cupids held each end of th 


boar | Wa tl 


irn 











The number of famous events in February in 
spired this calendar-bulletin board at Haywood 
County High School library, Brownsville, Tennes 
see. Pictures and bits of poetry marked the dates 
of important birthdays pa ay, and anniversaries 
Biographies of famous people born in February 
were displayed. below the ‘bulletin board 


os 8 

A few outstanding February observances wert 
singled out for emphasis on a West Charlotte 
North Carolina, Senior High School bulletin board 
Poster-paper background gave a red and white 
checkerboard effect. At strategic places on the board 
were placed: Washington's Prayer for the United 
States of America; Lincoln's Gettysburg Address; a 
General Electric photograph of Edison; a Brother 
hood Week poster and photograph; photographs 
appropriate to Negro History Week 


FROM THE HEART OF BOOKLAND, a bulletin 
board at Chaneyville High School Library, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, highlighted special February ob 
servance with appropriat book jackets and date 
of: Brotherhood Week, Negro History Week, Na 
tional Drama Week, American Boy Scout Anniver 
sary Center of the caption was a large red heart 








| sinter ieee 

SEND AME 

WATTENS 
LETTELs 


MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 


‘ “ Ps, 
Baby yourself... set up your own beautiful display _ 
signs with Mitten’s Letters, pr 
| genious compact Master Sets 
for permanent storage. Sliding, spill-proof shelves 
simplify your selection of changeable 3-dimensional 
Mitten’s Letters in all smart faces and sizes. Send 
for your free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS. 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
‘or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, California 


Eeaee send, we Hg Senet Kit of Mitten’s Letters, 
so complete data and prices on low budget Displ 
Sign Master Kit ‘71.’ it etx! 

















The Year in Retrospect 


A 1 WRITE THIS COPY, 1957 1s only three day 
away. Like everyone else, | am peering, Janu 
both directions to take stock of the 
peculate On what the coming 
librarywise. It has been 


fashion, in 
months past and to 
year has in store a good 
year in most way 

Several 


and a pleasant one to remember 
onal trips provided the oppor 
tunity to meet fellow librarians and swap library 
talk on the needs and joys of our work: to Jackson 
for the Mussissipp1 Educational Association Con 
vention, followed by a memorable pilgrimage to old 
Natchez in the springtime; to Oklahoma in both 
pring and fall to speak to librarians from the 
Sooner State. And who can forget our ALA Con 
f Miami 
Florida librarians! 

there have been mule 
complete at last thanks to 
Committee and University 
f Texas library vork at 
Casi It is a constant source of satisfaction to ob 
erve the assurance with which the children pore 
contents, making notes of the addresses of 
the materials they seek. And I scarcely 
them the brief time it takes me to replace the 
lrawers the forgetful ones constantly leave around 
tables. On the whole, I believe my present 
pupils are as intelligent a batch of library users as 


prote 


ference surrounded by the colorful beauty 

and the 
On the 
tone Our catalog ts 


the help of our Mother 


warm hospitality of 


home scone too 


students doing practice 


over its 
begrudge 


nm the 
yet encountered——and I have the testimony of jhs 


to back me up They still have trouble 
though! The other day a fifth 


librarians 
vith nomen lature 


wrade teacher paused to tell me that Marcia had 
assured him that she had consulted the vertical 
pile 

Our library achieved a new look in 1956, Its 
varmth is enhanced by lovely new drapes in soft 
muted colors. And its coolness during the long 
pell of Texas heat ts assured by the presence of a 
brand-new 3-ton air conditioner These are both 


gifts from that blessed group, the PTA, which voted 
to make these items their annual projects. The con 
ditioner was practically a Christmas gift, for it was 
installed during the week preceding the holidays 

i Noy operation, but no Christmas caroling was 
veeter to my ears than the pounding and riveting 
paralyzed all quiet 
ead custodian ribbed my by saying I 


vas the first person he ever knew who rippe {outa 


vhich temporarily study and 


reading. Our | 


heating unit in December to install an air condi 


toner. Even the installer contributed his share of 
teasing by telling me | was now to be paid by she 
head, which dow nt worry me one bit becau © the 


children and faculty are already staking out claim 

Visitors from all over the United States and trom 
foreign countries have brightened our year 
ilo. Two particularly, Dr. Lillian 
Gilbreth’s special work with 
handicapped children but her enthusiasm for the li 


many 
impressed me 
interest was Casis 


brary and lite in general warmed my heart, She may 
be important as the great efhciency expert but I shall 


ilways admire her as the wonderful mother in 

und Children's Librariar ire ted ¢ end 
leas and items for this page to Mrs. Mct t Ca 
ble ta scl Aust lexa 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 
Editor 


Cheaper By the Dozen. The other visitor is not a 
widely known but nevertheless is a very 
person to me. She was an elementary principal fron 
Arkansas who came to call at the end of the school 
day. She expressed a keen interest in children 
books and libraries. But to learn that she attende 
ALA in Miami at her own expense because she en 
joys being with librarians was wonderful to hear! 
Iwo items of library interest come 
separated locales. The first is a clipping from my 
Canadian-born husband's Vancouver Province fot 
December 6th. It was a feature article 
Heart’ of the Story’ by Pat Prowd 


significant 


from widely 


headex 


l here 4 bans up love affain ne onin il 
Vancouver with 90 per cent of the school childres 
carrying the torch Over 50 per cent i th idl 
population is in on the romance, to Object of thi 
mass Affection is a gracious charmer fashioned 
hewn stone, softly-shaded cedar siding and knou 
Nk Way All of which means that since its ince} 
tion in 1950, West Vancouver Memorial Librar 
has become a strong heartbeat in the daily life t/ 
community, Credit the library's popularity to t/ 
deeply perceptive “match-making” of My) iifred 


Musto A 


porium he ha 


mentor of the book-lined 
brought the 
ind experience in England and this cour 
try to hey present position On lop of thal he 
devoted to people in general and children in pa 
You know,” says Mrs. Must ws 
you can earn your pay cheque doing what you | 
you're a very fortunate person. I an ) 
forlunale people y 


hie} 
benefit of ear 


(VAaining 


Michlar 


hen 
those 

The second item comes from Florida and tells of 
i new filmstrip which promises to be in great de 
extensively from this letter 
a librarian and assistant pro 


mand, Let me 
from Juanita de Veite 
fessor at Florida State University 

Over the past two years as | have talked to libra 


quot 


1Ans | have found that they seemed to favor ti 
use of film trips for imterpretin the library pr 
ram to libvary school classes, education cla id 


ministrators and lay public. Accordingly, I set out 
/ de velop 4 hlm trip u / ‘é / u ould eX pl Untt ¢ f , 


ram in our laboratory school library to inter d 

pe ple lt describes the kind az A wall 
) 

thle, euidance given to student t} fred 


child, or to one interested in a hobby. Ut s/ 
lory hou book talk plannin will 


and the organization of th cal 


leach ’ ‘ 


brary insivuction 





log, how recordings, newspapers, periodicals, ver 
cal file materials and maps are available, It expla 
our way of training »perator for audi Ml 
equipment, hou children check out their own t f 


ind sometimes help in the library. lt empha 
the need for clerical help ind the u 
he tonal Iiby wy hy le wher cl in will 1 
ind Book Week 

Ihe title of this new aid is “A Good School Li 
brary Miss de Vette does not say whether it i 
color but I hope so. It is available for purchase at 
$6 from Juanita de Vette, Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida, or it may be rented from th 
General Extension Division of Florida, Gainesville 
or from the Audio-Visual Center, Florida Stat 
University, Tallahassee 


frame on bulletin hoard 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 


News and Notes of Wilson Publications 


New Yearbook 


HE JUST-PUBLISHED CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
YEARBOOK for 1956 contains 3435 biogra 
phies and portraits of men and women whose a 
complishments during the year have merited special 
attention. Some 110 of the biographies reflect th 
turmoil in Hungary, Cyprus, and the Suez. Thes 
include 8 presidents; 10 prime ministers; 2 foreign 
ministers; and 18 ambassadors. Also represented 
are 25 Congressmen and 20 governors 
Among the better known names in the new 
YEARBOOK Siobhan McKenna, Maria Calla 
Pearl Buck, Walter Gieseking, Richard E. Byrd 
Helen Hayes, Yul Brynner, Terence Rattigan, Igor 
Sikorsky, Harry Selafonte, and Ogden R. Reid 
As in previous years, the YEARBOOK is filed 
with material which cannot be found in any other 
single source. Information is taken from the most 
reliable reference source including periodical 
newspapers, books, and international and educa 


Retirement 
tional organizations 


1950. She resigned as editor, for re 
Index Editor Retires on August 31, 1956, but continue 
until the end of the year. The ince 
Leone Baker was honored at a reception on Le the editor hij of Roberta Purdy ( 
ember 27, 1956 upon her retirement after twenty 1956 Lighthouse) 
six years on the INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 
She plans to live on her small farm in Millville : 
New Jersey, and indulge in her hobby of gardening days of wom ulfrage. She was alse 
} aia f " ogreetaiihs formation of The H. W. Wilson ¢ 
”y raising her own vegeta 
A native of Nashua, New Hampshire, Miss Baker ployees Association, and was twice elect 
attended Northwestern University and Boston Uni When, as an editor, she was no longer 
versity. She had been an indexer for the New York membersh the association voted her an hon 
lime ind Enc yolopaedla Britannica before coming 
to The Wilson Company in 19430. She has been on 
the staff of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX ever 


since, succeeding the late Marion Potter as editor in 


Mi cer was active, in Boston 


member } vas a member of the Special Libs 


Africa | p-to Date 


or Y the editor ot the YEAR BOOK 
AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA and tl 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA 


have painstakingly revised and rewritten their ma 


terial with the assistance of busin hy 


pin 
le 
loing research on Atrica, the twi 
proved enormously helptul 


nt correspondent For the tra ror 


im Import and Export Bulle 


mat wd 
mimenaded 
AFRICA book runs to mor 
n m SOUTHERN AFRICA 
Cloth bound and costing only 
of Wilson Company s best bar 
vidin letailed instructs 
odging facts and hgur ! 
itue reports on busine politi 
tion information on weather 
v imaginable these GUIDES 
hock l ot background infor 
points of eneral interest For exat pl 
AFRICA | r omment is follow 
Kilimanjaro, made famous by Ernest 


FEBRUARY 1957 








Kilimanjaro, 19,340 {t., first seen by Rebmann 
ind Krap{ qn 1848, the highest mountain in Africa 
1) an extttgt volcano, clad with forest from about 
6,000 ft. fo about 10,000 ft. Prom the 4,000 to 
6,000 tt. level 


maize and bananas excepl on the north side 


there ave successful plantations of 


off &¢ 


whith 1s dry and le fertile The forest belt 1 
ome five to seven miles wide, only a small portion 
| which lies inside Kenya. Grass lands extend to 


above which there are moorland 
ind snow, descending to 12,500 ft. on the 
outh-west and to 18,700 ft. on the nortl Kil 
the western summit 15 called by the Masai the 
of God The Game Re 
Kilimanjaro contains a variety of 
cluding elephants, buffalo, rhino 
While the ascent of Kilimanjaro does not 
lor mountaineering experience, i calls for 
physical endurance over five days and 
portion of climbers fail to reach the 
Both GUIDES have subject and geographical 
indices and are revised and published annually 


12,000 It 


laciers 


thoul 


house erve on Mount 
inimal life in 
mall game 

éall 
ereal 
4 large pr 
“wmmil 


Holiday-Based Poétry 


As tor all 


the 480 page 


other important American holiday 
OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY has 


many suitable quotations for February's important 
lates. Here are two samples 

From Young Lincoln by Edwin Markham 

The tools were his first teacher ternly kind 


The plow, the scythe, the maul, the echoing axe 
Taught him their homely wisdom and their peace 
He had the plain man's 


KEW HS COMMON ene 





Yet rage for knowledge drove his mind afar 
He fed his spirit with the bread of book 
tnd slaked his thirst at all the wells of thought 
But most he read the heart of common man 
Scanned all ul ecrel pages tained with tear 
Suw all the guile, saw all the piteous pain 
And yet could keep the smile about his lip 
From Young Washington: The Embassy to the 
French Forts, 1753 by Arthur Guiterman 
The leaves of October are dry Nn lDe gronKnd, 
The sheaves of Virginia ave gathered and bound 
Her fallows are glad with the cry of the hound 
The partridges whirr in the fern 
But deep wwe the forests and keen are the foe 
Where Monongahela in wilderness flou 
We've labors and perils and torrents and snou 
lo conquer before we return 
; T ° T 
WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 
Book Review Dicestr. Published monthly 
except July and February, with a six 
months cumulation in August and bound 
annual in February. On the service bas: 
Our HOLIDAYS IN PorTRYy. M. P. Harring 


ton and |. H. Thomas comps. 1929. 35 


Year Book AND Guipe TO EAST AFRICA 
A. Gordon-Brown, F.R.G.S., ed. 1957 
$4 

Yrark Book AND GUIDE TO SOUTHER 
Arkica, A. Gordon-Brown, F.R.G.S., ed 
1957. $3 
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Hall and council-room, farm and chase, 
Coat of scarlet and frill of lace 
All ie 

Joy in these if ye can 
Mine be hirt, knife and gun 
Camp aglow on the sheltered run, 

Friend and foe in the checkered sun 

That's the life for a man! 

All selections in OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY 
were made on the basis of their literary merit and 
their comprehensibility to children, Contents ar 
indexed by author, title, and first line 


excellent thing 





im place 


hunting 


Cream of the Cream 


The BOOK REVIEW DIGEST is now 
from over 
of a thorough coverage of the most reliable review 
ing media 

Published 11 times a year, the BRD is useful 
Most popular use is as a buying guide , 
it keeps pace with important new publica 
It also provides library patrons with capsul { 
books which may not be available on 
the library's shelves 

It is worth mentioning, too, that every 
irticle has been written about the BRD, the 
has inevitably been captivated by the presence of \ 
ll types of reviews, pro or con. Thus 
whether he is for or against a book, will most 
likely find that the BRD provides him with well ) 
formulated reasons for his opinion 


The DIGEST 


quotin : 


75 publications, thus assuring subscribers 


n 
many ways 
since 
trons 
reviews of 


time an 


author 


a subscriber } 


is also good browsing for the lit 


erary historian. What sort of books were being } 
published in 1910 and what were the reviewer 
praising ¢ How were today’s great authors the | 


writers who “‘must’’ be praised received when they 
were first published ? The answers repose 
in BRD volumes which go back as far as 190 


And this is no less than half a century of history 


ifely 


(Unfortunately back volumes are in print only for 

} 
the years 1945 through 1956 and for 1938, 1944 } 
and 1927 


We suggest, however, that a subscription start 


ing now will not be too late for any local re 


searchers who may be stirring in your community 
in the year 2,000—and that such a subscription | 
one certain way of guaranteeing a complete set for 


the next 50 years 
iP » 
Visitors 


Among guests recently welcomed at The Wilson 
Company are 


Ruth Ersted, State Supervisor of S hool Librari 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Alice R. Richardson, Britannica Junior Encyel 
pedia 


O'Mara, librarian, Institute for Psy 
Ilinois 


exchange 


Jeremiah A 
choanalysis, Chicago 


Rena Auerbach 


librarian who. h 


served in the cataloging department of Harvard 
University Library, and is now going to Israel a 
librarian 
Staft 
Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn 


spoke recently to the catalogers section of the New 


Jersey Library Association at the Miller Branch of 
the Jersey City Public Library. His subject wa 
DCC Present and Future 
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FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued mi ea4 ) 


I} real purpose « ‘ t ‘ f is to 
thank you for having come to Ros edge Farm 


We ar 


your hope: 


indebted to you for having shared some of 
with us in Amer 
i glimpse into your ancient 
of library serv 


dreams, and problem 
ica, for having given u 
culture 
1 We 
ity, adaptability, and 

long remembered And we 
took about thre pinches of snow-white ind plus a 
half-doven tiny shells from our Gulf of Mexico 
beach back to Japan with you. Once having gotten 


ind your modern conception 
genial 


vill be 


vont forget that you 


elighted in you as a person; yo 


sense of humor 


gulf sand into your shoes, you are certain to 
We hop. 


Sincerely 


GRETCHI KNU 


return 
the natives say 


THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 467) 


on the Brooklys 
itten*tion to the fact that nowhere in 


collection 
/ 


The recent disastrou 
front called 
thi ountry was there a 


watel 


comprehensive 
of printed material on fire pre 
tron available to the 
Brooklyn Public 
collection, now 
reterence colle 


sion of the 


ention an 
general public. Howeve 
Library has as embled ju t 
publi This 


CICNCE 


open to the 
ind industry ais 
all public t10Ons if 
st to the 


1on in the 
library will include 
the field, all items of interé irchitect, engi 
ention and fhre-hgehting 
specialists, civil defense workers and 
all phases of pyrotechny. The United 
vill be well repre 
publi h 
publi 


neer, industrialist, fire pr 

laymen in 

terested in 

States and Eritish government 
j 


ented in institution i 


such privat 
to tim materials of use to tl 
— —— — 
Enoch Pratt Free 
institution ind individual t i bene 
hciary of the will of the late Harry C. Black. chais 
man of the board of A. S. Abell Company, :publish 
ers of the San newspaper A provision of the will 
is that at the death of Mr. Black's widow, one of 
five p ot an $800,006 ust left to her will 
library Thi Mr. Black 
two earlier gifts to tl brary of $25,000 and 


Baltimor Library will share 


with other 


to the ntion te 


$10.000 
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HEAD LIE 


3RARIAN 


a Ca 


25 (MM) » 





LIBRARIAN— | . 


¢ 140) 


wn) 





WANTED: County 


| Library Sschoe 


possible 
Veal idministrative 


Michigan Communit 
Apply t 





PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT 
Service vith flair for 


public rel 


writing, displays, and group work, 


position in suburban libs 
rom Detroit, 24,000 pop 


| 
le ree ¢ 


ssential, experienc 
00, depending on 
t weeks vacation Wi 


in Public Library, Birn 


$4200-$ 





JUNIOR LIBRARIAN: 3) 
mr Lal in, offering unique 


chool 


onal | ihrary 


nt library vraduate 


4 ol 
tlog, det and 
children and adu 
possibilit 
film program and ¢ 
publicity ind publi 
meclude Retirement 
optional; 
t Vacation 
per ye: 
1): liberal 
oundings 
attend prove 
$4790. Appl 
ot | 


rtment 





POSITION OPEN—Middle Atlantic 


librarians, men or me 
vorking a 
(nv po 


ment 











\ 





PHOTO BOOK CATALOG 


Amphoto's brand new, complete catalog of all 
photo books. Lists over 600 titles, cross indexed 
by subject, title, and author. Many new books un- 
available elsewhere. Write on your letterhead. 


Amphoto 33 W. 60th St.. New York 23, N.Y. 





| THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 
offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 








18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 








We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print tities from 
B oO ae K oe our comprehensive stock 
of several hundred 
STECHERT - Inc. ‘ 
The World's Leading 
International Booksellers 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 





others through our em- 
cient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 














CHILDREN’S & YOUNG ADULT 


WORK. 4 yrs college plus 1 library 
chool, Salar $4200 increments $180; maxi 
mum $4,920; 2 vi weeptable experience, beg 
al. $4,560. Mount Vernon ON.Y.) Pub. Lib 








CONSULTANT position open now, in Re 
Library development program. ‘Two 
established, survey work to 
as soon as qualified person 


gional 
regions already 
begin on other 


nel can be found. Consultant headquarters 
Charleston. State cars used for field work 
Travel allowance, Social Security, Blue Cross 


vacation, 18 
working days pet sick leave allowance, 
12 legal holidays per year. Salary range 
$4, 200-$5,220 Gsraduation from accredited 
library school required. Apply: Miss Dora 
Ruth Parks, Executive Secretary, West Vir 
vinta Library Commission, 2004 Quarriet 
Street, Charle West Virginia 


group hospitalization, 3 weeks 


yeal 


ton, 








HEAD OF REFERENCE for active sub 


urban library 25 minutes trom Chicago 
Loop. Busy reference department, one full 
time assistant. Require library school ce 
ree Wnagination and capacity tor admint 
trative work. Fine opportunity to share im 
planning new building. Forty hour week 
month vaeation, sick leave, retirement, Start 
at $4,000 without experience, $4,400) with 
come experience increments to $4,952 in 
race Apply: Mr. Lester L. Stoffel, Public 
Library, Oak Park, lino 








HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


The ALA announces helpful professional material 
for Children's Librarians on page 429. 

The Congressional Digest provides subscription 
information on page 433. 


Important adult education material on page 439. 

Macmillan is publishing a new selection of Audu 
bon's works. (See pages 442 and 443) 

SLA announces material for the Special Librarian 
on page 474. 

Classified Section on page 479. 


Index to Advertisers 


Abingdon Press 420 & 431 
American Library Association 429 
American Photographic Book Publishing Co. 480 
American Travel Company 436 
Army, Department of 471 
Avalon Books 433 
Barnes & Noble 436 
Bay State Periodical Service 480 
Bro-Dart Industries 417 & 439 
Bruce Publis:.ing Company 44) 
Christopher Publishing House 425 
Compton, F. E. & Company 444 
Congressional Digest 433 
Demco Library Supplies 425 & 437 
Dutton, E. P. & Co., Inc. 432 
Esperanto 433 
Gaylord Brothers, Inc. back cover 
Grolier Society 419 
Holliston Mills, Inc. 3rd cover 
Macmillan Company 442 & 443 
Marador Corporation 436 
Mitten's Display Letters 475 
Muhlenberg Press 435 
Nelson, Thomas & Sons 427 
Noble & Noble Publishers 439 
Pitman Publishing Company 424 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 434 & 438 
Seven Bookhunters 436 
Special Libraries 474 
Standard Weod Products 434 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 480 
Syracuse University Press 422 
Whittlesey House 426 
Winston, John C., Company 42I 
World Book Encyclopedia 423 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN~—to head 


rapidly growing juvenile department in attra 


tive Detroit suburb. Library degree essential 
experience desirable. Salary $4200 to $5000 
depending on degree and experience. Write 


Librarian, Baldwin Public Library, Birminghan 


Michigan 





480 














A LIBRARY 
14 not a MUSEUM! 
CL, 


Indeed not! Libraries are alive — they are to be used. 
The contents of their shelves are to be taken down, used, 
taken home, read, and oftimes subjected to rough treat- 
ment. Books do wear out — bindings have to be replaced. 
That's as it should be. The unworn book is the unread book. 


But .. . books can wear longer; can give better service; 
can be brighter and newer looking in spite of constant 
usage when you specify HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM 
with its infinite variety of colors and its built-in wearing 
qualities. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is a name to remember 
— it's one of the great family of 


HOLLIS TON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * MILWAUKEE * SAN FRANCISCO 














4:+- gaylord 
record 
holders in 


nck! 


e: 








Protects Records Better 


(IMustration shows record * 


Shows Colors Brighter 


sleeve mounted on front cover 


Every library with a record collection will want a supply of these new 
Record Holders with jet black covers. They provide the perfect background 
for mounting the colorful sleeve covers of L P records. 


Available in two sizes 


® No. 101 — for holding one 10-inch record 
® No. 121 for holding one 12-inch record 


Record Holders in Black are new — same prices as 
No. 101 and No. 121, so popular with Tan or Light 
Green covers. Now you have three colors to use for 
record grouping — all made of sturdy pressboard, 
constructed to give maximum durability. Heavy Kraft envé lope 
within folder opens toward binding . . . avoiding danger of record 


slipping out. 
Order in quantity and SAVE! Immediate shipment. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 





LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“The house of prompi, friendly, personal servi- 





AEADERS oct ‘ 
CURRENT BOOKS 








LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on 
of circulation statistics from the public ae of: Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los ‘Angeles, Louisville, ow dae Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
gh, Portland, Salt Lake City, 


Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pi 
San Francisco, Seattle, ‘Springfield, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first og counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1 


FICTION 


BRinKLEY. Don't Go Near the Water 
Levin. Compulsion 

O'Connor, The Last Hurrah 
MerTALious. Peyton Place 

Dennis. Auntie Mame 

MOoNnSARRAT. Tribe That Lost Its Head 
Beauvorm. The Mandarins 

TANNER. The Loving Couple 

SAGAN. 

ENporg. King of Paris 

Witson. Anglo-Saxon Attitudes 
KANTOR. Andersonville 


HuLMg. Nun's Story 

WiLson. The Outsider 

Catron. This Hallowed Ground 
ALLEN. Much Ado about Me 

STONE. Men to Match My Mountains 
Whurrengapd, F.B.I. Story 

THaRP. Three Saints and a Sinner 
KENNEDY. Profiles in Courage 
Winpsor. The Heart Has Its Reasons 
Toyrnpes. An Historian's Approach to Religion 
KENDALL. Richard The Third 
CHurCcHILL. New World 


Copyright © 1957 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF CURRENT BOOKS 





Readers’ Choice of Current Books is a list of books which, on the basis 
of reports reaching us, apparently will be popular with library readers. It is 
not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, nor is it a complete 
list of tscent publications. Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of the library 
staff. The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, except 


July and August. 





FICTION 


Boros, EVA 3 
The Mermaids. Farrar, Straus 1956 216p 


$3.50 

“A chance meeting in a Budapest cafe 
leads Aladar Brankovich into the life of 
Lalla Pirola, a patient at a nearby tuber- 
culosis sanitarium. In his weekly visits to 
her he realizes that the patients, like mer- 
maids, inhabit a world set apart; his attempt 
to take Lalla into the reality of normal life 
ends as he expected in tragedy.” Bkl. 


BREBNER, WINSTON 
Doubting Thomas. Rinehart 1956 210p 
$3 
“Thomas, a mild, meek dissatisfied man 
most of the year holding down a dull, loath- 
some job in a bureaucratic organization, as- 
sumes another identity at holiday time. As 
the Clown his comic pantomime endears him 
to the very people who despise him in his 
usual role.” Publishers’ weekly 


CARUSO, JOSEPH 
The Priest. Macmillan 1956 214p $3.50 
“A novel about a priest in Boston's West 
End who must determine whether he can use 
information obtained in the confessional to 
save a condemned man.” Publishers’ weekly 


HAYES, MARRIJANE (JOHNSTON) and 
HAyEs, JOSEPH 
Bon Voyage! Random House 1957 312p 
$3.95 
“A typical father and husband relates the 
heartwarming adventures of his family on a 
hilarious, action-packed vacation of six weeks 
in Europe, A travel book, a comedy and a 
love story rolled into one.” Huntting 


Keyes, FRANCES PARKINSON (WHEELER) 
Blue Camellia. Messner 1957 432p illus 
$3.95 
This story of frontier and pioneer life 
in southwestern Louisiana in the late 1880's 


centers around “rice, its breeding to the 
finest and sturdiest grain, its milling and 
marketing. It is a two generation story of 
a man dedicated to one goal, sacrificing the 
wife who loved him to that goal; and ot the 
daughter who had her own struggle in the 
love of two men.”” Kirkus 


Norris, FRANK CALLAN 
Tower in the West. Harper 1957 362p 
$3.95 
Winner of the 1957 Harper prize novel 
award 
“George Hanes tells the story of his older 
brother and partner, Jeff, to whom the St. 
Louis skyscraper is a memorial tower. But 
it is George who keeps the glory of his 
architect brother alive. The . . novel 
spans a continent and two ,world) wars.” 
Retail bookseller 


POWELL, RICHARD Pirts 
The Philadelphian. Scribner 1956 376p 
$3.95 
“Covering four generations of a Phila- 
delphia family . . . this novel begins with 
an untutored Irish immigrant girl in 1857, 
and ends with her great-grandson—a success- 
ful Philadelphia lawyer astride the very top 
of the social ladder,” Publisher's note 


Prescott, HILDA FRANCES MARGARET 
Son of Dust. Macmillan 1956 288p illus 
$3.75 
First published in land 1932 
“Fulcum fell in love with Alde, 
and she with him, but she was another 
man's wife. Thus began the troubled love 
of two people to whom the will of God 
was more important than their own desires. 
Eleventh century Normandy, with all its 
violence of emotions and ideals, is the set- 
ting.” Retail bookseller 


ROMANIELLO, JOHN 
Bird of Sorrow. Kenedy 1956 221p $3.50 
“Although this is fiction, Monsignor Ro- 


maniello, Prefect Apostolic of Kweilin, 
Kwanzsi, has based his book on actual 
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KAROLYI, MIHALY, GRAF 
Memoirs of Michael Karolyi; faith with- 
out illusion; tr. from the Hungarian by 
Catherine Karolyi; with an introduction 
by A.J. P. Taylor. Dutton 1956 392p 
illus map $6.50 
Autobiography of the Hungarian states- 
man, an aristocrat by birth, who devoted his 
Hungary, After World War I be’ became 
. ar e 
ABOUT PEOPLE Hungary's first president. Exiled shortly 
Ca afterwards he did not return until 1946 
RMER, CARL LAMSON only to leave again in 1949 after his break 
ap ocd of ——— the "pa and with the Communists. (Publisher) 
1evements men and women 


oe Lee, Rocer IrRvING 
who made our country great gc Life of a Doctor; with illus, Little 


ROMANIELLO, JOHN—Continued 
‘liberation’ of 


1956 382p illus $4.95 Happy 


"This book, based on the ‘Cavalcade of 

* sadio series, is Praca oa by ar- 

t with E. I, du Pont de Nemours 

& 5. Inc., sponsors of the program.” Title 


Contains 88 sketches which cover out- 
standing American am, military lead- 
ers explorers, inventors, ucators, artists, 
Sanon fuer" Batent Neil Bow 
ditch, and Jane Addams. (Publisher) 


1956 278p illus $4 


“Dr Lee who attended Harvard and later 
taught there, practised medicine in Boston, 
was affiliated with several societies and 
clubs (and was at one time president of the 
A.M.A.) has reviewed his life here and 
the contentment he has found in public and 
private service, . . (He also writes; on the 
morality of medicine and the question of 
telling the truth; on the limitations of spe- 
cialization and the importance of treating 


the whole man; on fees; on doctors, in the 
Dumas, ALEXANDRE war, in government, in politics.” Kirkus 
Road to Monte Cristo; a condensation beh us 
from The memoirs of Alexandre Dumas, RANDALL, RuTH ELAINE (PAINTER) 
Jules Eckert Goodman. Scribner | Courtship of Mr. Lincoln. Little 1957 
1956 395p illus $5.95 219p illus $3.75 
A condensation of the six-volume Eng- “This book is not fictionalized; the orig- 
lish edition of the “Memoirs of Alexandre inal manuscript in possession has full 
Dumas.” Emphasis is placed upon Dumas’ documentation. It o haned to a large ex- 
activities as a playwright and his part in the tent “on letters written at the time... | 
turbulent French political scene, particularly have tried to recover the personalities of 
the role he played in the Revolution of 1830 Abraham Lincoln and Mary Todd, as they 


ELGAR, FRANK : yout have attempted 
Picasso; a study of his work by a to teBew Stele 7 ves fe the years from sae 
Elgar; a biographical study by Robert to time marriage; in 1842.” 
Maillard; tr. from the French by Fran- heaiauss 
cis Scarfe. Praeger 1956 3i4p illus $5 Romuto, Cantos PENA and Gray, MARV:N 
M 


The Magsaysay Story. Day 1956 316p 
illus $5 


were in the days of manhood and 


poms, 8 pemestel factor in Asian affairs.” 


Raising Demons. Farrar, Straus 1957 Wytson, CHARLES H. 


JACKSON, SHIRLEY 


310p $3.50 A Teacher Is a Person. Holt 1956 285p 


$3.75 

In this “educational autobiography . . . 
Dr. Wilson uses his own classroom ex- 

i to humanize and illustrate his 
ideas on education. . . He discusses such 
subjects as grading, the divisions of classes 
by 19. . . « discipline, and the relation- 
ship teacher and student.” Pub- 
lisher’s note 








FEBRUARY 1957 


CAVES Krutcu, JosepH Woop 
Great Chain of Life; with illus. by Paul 
Coon, CARLETON STEVENS Aes Landacre. Houghton 1956 227p illus 
Seven Caves; archeological explorations in $3.75 
the Middle East. Knopf 1956 338p “In @ wide-ranging discussion which cov- 
illus $5.75 ers the whole Liga of life from the one- 
The seven caves referred to in the title celled amecium the giant mammals, 
are scattered across the globe from Tangier the author unfolds the richness and dignity 
to Afghanistan: the High Cave, the Bisitun of man’s animal heritage.” McClurg. 
Cave, the Belt Cave, Hotu Cave, Kara news 
Kamar, the Cave of the White Pass, and the 
Cave of the Heifer’s Outwash, The author Ray, CARLETON and CiAMP!I, ELGIN 
wie F teniag ae pare y. Ebene Underwater Guide to Marine Life. Barnes, 
a ti resulting arc i : 
discoveries concerni orehistoric man and A.S. 1956 338p illus maps $8.75 
his way of life. (Publisher) “A big, beautifully illustrated volume for 
easy identification fishes and underwater 
plants and ani Behavior, movement, 
form, silhouette are described for 
fishermen, nat “dt: nature photog- 


atom, i MEDILL and Prircuie, aera ltd, pay io ome. 
BIL, eds. 
Great Hoaxes of All Time; ed. with notes Sprecrorsky, AuGuste C. ed. 
by Robert Medill McBride and Neil Book of the Sky; being a collection of 
Pritchie. R. M. McBride Co. 1956 writings about the sky in all its aspects; 


HOAXES 


282p $3.75 

Contains 18 true stories of hoaxes, quack- 
eries, frauds, swindles, and impostures. In- 
cluded are accounts of America’s first quack 
doctor; P. T. Barnum and his “Moon hoax,” 
the Florentine courtesan who posed as a de- 
scendant of Amerigo Vespucci in the days 
of President Van g She: and, the French 
adventuress whose jewel swindle involved 
Marie Antoinette. (Publisher) 


NATURE, ILLUSTRATED 
AND ELUCIDATED 


with 64 pages of illus, in gravure, and 
many line drawings. Appleton 1956 
490p illus $10 

Companion volume to: Book of the sea, 
and Book of the mountains 


“Among the many subjects covered are 
comets, auroras and outer space; hurricanes, 
dust storms and flood rains; 
geons, falcons and 


passenger pi- 
ing butterflies; 
astrologers; ——— test pilots; balloon 


jet fliers.” Huntting 


ascents; zeppelins; and 


NEW AMERICAN 


PHENOMENA 


Whyte, WILLIAM HOLLINGSwoRTH 
The Organization Man. Simon & Schuster 


FEININGER, ANDREAS 
Anatomy of Nature. . . 
illus $5.95 


Crown 1956 168p 


“How function shapes the form and de- 
sign of animate and inanimate structures 
the universe.” Subtitle 

e's “photographer has collected his 

best nature :pictures; and has used them to 

illustrate the theory that nature uses similar 

structures throughout the universe, He also 

includes a section on the techniques of na- 
ture photography.” McClurg. Book news 


HUXLEY, JULIAN SORELL. 


Kingdom of the Beasts; text by Julian 
ae photographs by W. Suschit- 
zky. . Vanguard 1956 159p illus 
$12.50 

“175 photogravure plates, three in col- 
our.” Title page 

In this book about mammals, the author 
tells first what a mammal is, He then de- 
scribes the special characteristics of the dif- 
ferent classes of mammals illustrated, Mr 
Suschitzky’s photographs constitute a gallery 
of animal portraits, from the lion to the 
koala bear, from the Arctic fox to the 
guanaco. (Publisher ) 


1956 429p illus $5 


“An analysis of what is wrong with our 
society as seen through the life of the or- 
ganization man, The author makes a plea 
for men to resist conformity and consult 
their own consciences about what is right 
and wrong. The last section of the book 
makes a complete study of suburbia.” Hunt- 
ting 


PEACEFUL USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Jay, KENNETH EDMUND BRIAN 
Calder Hall; the story of Britain's first 


atomic power station. Harcourt 1956 
88p illus $3 


The first full-scale nuclear power station 
in the world to generate electricity on an in- 
dustrial scale, the British Calder Hall Nu- 
clear Power Station in Cumberl tland, was in- 
augurated by Queen Elizabeth on October 
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Jay, Kennetu E. B.—Continued 


17, 1955. Mr Jay reveals the background 
of this historic event, telling of the pre- 
liminary research, of how the plant was built 
and of the difficulties that had to be over- 
come. (Publisher) 


RICHARDS, JOE 
Princess—New York; illus. by the author. 
Bobbs 1956 314p illus map $4 


“An advanced case of sea fever drove the 
author to rebuild a 50-year-old Friendship 
sloop in a Flushing boat yard in 1938, How 
he sailed down the coast in 1940 until his 
draft number came up and how he brought 
his sloop back in 1947 from Florida es 
up this sailing story.” Publishers’ weekly 


KRAMISH, ARNOLD and ZuCKERY, EUGENE 
M 


Atomic Energy for Your Business; today’s 
key to tomorrow's profits. McKay 1956 
269p illus $3.95 


om P a * 
the he pecpone, of this book is to show O JOG MEMORIES 


what it ca do for i and the uture BONI, MARGARET (BRADFORD) ed. 
promise it . ications of atomic = Favorite American Songs; selected by 
pon A ae ee Margaret Bradford Boni; arranged for 
to industry as a whole are discussed.” the piano by Norman Lloyd; illus. by 
Huntting Aurelius Battaglia; with a foreword by 
Carl Van Doren. Simon & Schuster 
1956 128p illus music $1.50 
Contains 46 songs selected from the 
“Fireside book of favorite American songs.” 
Arranged chronologically by periods begin- 
ning with the 1890's and going back to pre- 
Ladies’ Home Journal Treasury; selected iy manga times. Includes an index of 
from the complete files by John Mason cand 
Brown and the editors of The Ladies’ ParnswortH, MARJORIE 
Home Journal. Simon & Schuster 1956 — Ziegfeld Follies; with an introduction by 
ae i sale A Billie Burke Ziegfeld. Putnam 1956 
collection of stories, memoirs, humor, 194p illus $5.95 
biographies, and from the “Ladies’ - ; : 
home journal” files from 1883 to date. A ‘chapt in American show business, 
Authors represented include Sarah Orne told with ographies of the gorgeous girls, 
Jewett, Ernest Thom Seton, James Whit- the great comedians, song writers and de- 
comb Riley, Pearl Buck, Ogden Nash, and signers, and the unique Florenz Ziegfeld 
Helen Keller. Contains two picture sec- himself." Publishers’ weekly 
tions with covers, advertisements, and fash- 
ion illustrations. (Publisher) 


READING FOR LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, RESPECTIVELY 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ROWSOME, FRANK 
Trolley Car Treasury; a century of Ameri- 


TRUE (PERIODICAL ) can streetcars — horsecars, cable cars, 


. . Treasury of True; the best from 
twenty years of “The man’s magazine.” 
Barnes, A.S. 1956 398p illus $7.50 
At head of title: Edited by Charles N. 
Barnard; illustrated by Carl Pfeufer 
Contains 31 stories, tales and articles 
such writers as MacKinlay Kantor, C. S. 
orester, Peter Freuchen, Philip Wylie, Budd 


interurbans, and trolleys; technical edi- 
tor, Stephen D. Maguire. McGraw 
1956 200p illus map $5.95 

“Pictures, anecdotes, verses and cartoons 
of and about trolleys in America. About 
300 photographs are included.” Publishers’ 
weekly 


Schulberg, Roy rg ag Andrews, James 
oto 


Poling, and Bernard TRAVEL 


CHIANG, YEE 
Silent Traveller in Paris; written and illus. 
by Chiang Yee; with a foreword by 
Sir William Hayter. Norton 1956 285p 
illus $5.95 


SAILING 


HerresHorr, Lewis FRANCIS 
The Compleat Cruiser; the art, practice 


and enjoyment of boating; illus. by the 
author. Sheridan 1956 372p illus $5 

Written in narrative style reminiscent of 
Izaak Walton's “Compleat angler,” this is 
a book on “how to have fun in boating 
written for the layman. It covers all sorts 

craft from canoes to yachts, as well as 
anecdotes, boat lore, etc.” Retail bookseller 


The author-artist records his impressions 
of Paris—Notre Dame against falling snow, 
little shops of artisans and craftsmen, the 
cafes of Montmartre, spring in the garden 
of the Champs Elysees, etc.—in words and 
drawings which transform familiar places 
into gs Boag as seen through Chinese 
eyes. (Publisher) 








FEBRUARY 1957 


THomas, Mary and THOMAS, LOWELL, JR. 


Our Flight to Adventure by, Tay and YOUNG PEOPLE 


Lowell Thomas, jr. Doubleday 1956 Morenus, RICHARD 
318p illus map $5.95 Frozen Trails; illus. by Frank Kramer. 
For eleven months the Thomases traveled Dodd 1956 235p illus $3 





in their airplane “Charlie’’ from Paris down 
over Africa to the Congo country and up to 
Cairo; over to the Holy Land and on to 
Istanbul, Tehran and Karachi; then across 
the Persian Gulf to Saudi Arabia and finally 
back to Paris. They tell of their adventures 
ms py" gana pg ge they visited, 
a variety of people they came to 
know. (Publisher) 


Sequel to: Northland adventure 

_ Randy F spending his first winter 
in the northern bush — of Canada, 
trains a team of sled d traps wolves 
with his Ojibway fri Ah-Mik. Adven- 
ture comes when a gold-crazed claim-jumper 
threatens Randy's life and the two boys track 
him down. (Publisher) 


Muir, JANE 
Famous Dancers. Dodd 1956 159p illus 
(Famous biographies for young people ) 
$3 


YESTERDAYS 


CHURCHILL, SiR WINSTON LEONARD 
SPENCER 

The New World. Dodd 1956 433p (His- 

tory of the English-speaking peoples $6 

This second volume of the author's pro- Contents: Marie ‘Taglioni; Mathilda 

jected four volume history of Great Britain Kchessinska; Anna Paviova; Isadora Dun- 

“starts with the advent of the Tudors, It can; Vaslav Nijinsky; Martha Graham; 

covers the reigns of Henry VII, Henry VIII, Alicia Markova; Agnes de Mille; Igor 

of Scots, Eli h I, King Youskevitch; Margot Fonteyn; Maria Tall- 


“Includes the lives, dance specialties and 
contributions to their art made by .. . 
famous dancers.” McClurg. Book news 


Mary, — 
James, rles II, and William and Mary.” chief 
Huntting 


RusH, PHILIP 


DescoLa, JEAN 
The Minstrel Knight; drawings by Joe 


The Conquistadors; tr. by Malcolm Barnes. 


Viking 1957 404p illus maps $5 
Original French edition published 1954 
“The complicated story of the establish- 

ment of New Spain in the Americas, told 

in the adventures of Columbus, Balboa, 

Cortés, Ponce de Leén, De Soto, and the 

Pizarro brothers, and in the downfall of 

such native rulers as Montezuma and Ata- 

hualpa.” Bkl. 


KALTENBORN, HANS VON 


It Seems Like Yesterday. Putnam 1956 
220p illus $5.95 

“Beginning with the 1806 Campaign of 
William Jennings Bryan and ending with 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision on racial 
segregation in schools, Mr. Kaltenborn pro- 
vides the reader with a series of short... . 
descriptions of events... Among the varied 
subjects presented are chapters on the Rus- 
sian Revolution, the Prohibition Era, Lind- 
bergh’s Flight to Paris, interviews with Hit- 
ler and Mussolini.” Library journal 


Krush. Bobbs 1956 ,c1955, 256p illus 
$2.75 
First published in England, 1955 

_ “In the days of King John, a young Eng- 
lish knight (Sir Fulk Fitz-Warine, abandons 
minstrelsy to lead his five s in a fierce 
fight for their rightful inheritance, the Castle 
of Whittington.” Huntting 


Pei, MArio ANDREW 
Language for Everybody; what it is and 


how to master it. Devin-Adair 1956 
340p illus maps $5 

“Professor Pei offers ‘an introduction to 
all the languages of the world, past and 
present, with emphasis on the world’s 100 
most important ones,’ He tells just what 
language is, the part it plays in our every- 
day lives, how to improve our own written 
and spoken tongue, and how to save time 
and energy in learning the most useful for- 
eign languages,” Huntting 


YEAR WHITNEY, PHYLLIS AYAME 
Pictorial History of the World, by the "The ‘Trembling Hills. Appleton 1956 


editors of Year; foreword by Henry 
Steele Commager. .. Year Inc. 1956 
606p illus maps $12.95 

“The story of man’s progress from pre- 
historic times to the present, told in 2,000 
pictures, 200,000 words, with portfolios of 
50 full color plates and historical maps.” 
Subtitle 


344p $3.75 

“Sara had grown up in Chicago where 
she lived with her mother, shielded from any 
knowledge of her father. It was in San 
Francisco, however, at the time of the Great 
Fire that she found a clue to a frightening 
dream that had persisted from childhood.” 
Huntting 








READERS' CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS 


SUBTEEN 


CALHOUN, MARY 
Making the Mississippi Shout; illus. by 
Galdone. Morrow 1957 96p illus 
$2.50 

Tad Berry's great ambition was to play 
the call on the top deck of the “River 
Queen,” a Mississippi River excursion 
steamboat. “A jot of things happened be- 
Tad even got near the cally-ope, and 
he did he found himself in a peck 

of trouble.” Publisher's note 


ELTING, MARY 
Wishes and Secrets; illus. by Mary Stevens. 
Bobbs 1956 151p illus $2.50 
Because his big sister, Liz, has a secret 
surprise for their mother, seven-year-old 
Danny wishes he had one too. When the 
family has to move from their farm to make 
way for the New Jersey Turnpike, Danny 
finally has a surprise for his mother, but he 
finds that a secret is hard to keep. (Pub- 
lisher) 
LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES 
Monkey of Crofton; written and illus. by 
Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Morrow 


1957 127p illus $2.25 
Luke wanted his parents to bring him a 
when they returned from India. 
Next day he found a monkey in the garden 
and wanted to keep him. Taking care of 
Jacko, however, brought unexpected prob- 


lems, and Luke was not sorry when the 
monkey's owner claimed him. Then Luke's 
parents arrived with a new pet. (Publisher) 
McGaw, JESSIE BREWER 
How Medicine Man Cured Paleface 

Woman; an easy-reading story in Indian 
picture writing and paleface words. 
Scott, W. R. 1956 unp illus $2.75 

“Authentic pictographs with English text 
given below describe how Chief High Eagle 
befriends a lost paleface and his sick com- 
panion.” Publishers’ weekly 

Contains also: How Indians wrote their 
stories and something about Indian picto- 
graphs 


AND STILL YOUNGER 


BUDNEY, BLOSSOM 
N Is for Nursery School; text by Blossom 
Budney; pictures by Vladimir Bobri. 
Lothrop 1956 unp illus $2.50 
In this alphabet-picture book the letters 
are introduced by “verses about nursery 
school experiences.” Retail bookseller 
DENISON, CAROL and CUMMIN, JANE 
Where Any Young Cat Might Be; with 
pictures by Kurt Wiese. Dodd 1956 
unp illus $2.50 
“The parents of a little lost kitten in- 
vestigate all sorts of places as they search 
for him in this picture book.” Retail book- 


seller 





ESSAY AND GENERAL 


LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL. 
Lawyer's Treasury, ed. by Eugene C. Ger 
hart. Bobbs 1956 $5.95 

Bursk, E. C. ed. Human Relations for 
Management. Harper 1956 $5 

EINSTEIN, A. Essays on Music. 
1956 $4 

Grrrter, J. B. ed. Understanding Minority 
Groups, by John Collier and others. Wiley 
1956 $3.25 

Hoyte, F. Man and Materialism. Harper 
1956 $2.75 (World perspectives, v8) 

James, H. Painter's Eye; Selected and ed. 
with an Introduction by John L. Sweeney. 
Harvard Univ. Press 1956 $4 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociaL Work, 
1956. Social Welfare Forum, 1956. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press 1956 $5 

Orwe.t, G. Orwell Reader. Harcourt 1956 
$5.95 


Norton 


PryYCE-JONES, A. ed. New Outline of Mod- 
ern Knowledge, Simon & Schuster 1956 
$6 

READ, Sin H. E. Nature of Literature 
zon Press 1956 


Hori- 


RussELL, B. Logic & Knowledge: Essays 
1901-1950, ed, by Robert C. Marsh. Mac- 
millan 1956 $4.50 

SATURDAY Book, 16; ed. by John Hadfield. 
Macmillan 1956 $5.75 

THEATRE ANNUAL, 1956; a Publication of 
Information and Res. in the Arts and His- 
tory of the Theatre. Theatre Annual 1956 
$1.50 v14 

Watkcutr, C .C. American Literary Natur- 
alism. Univ. of Minn. Press 1956 $5 

WarreEN, A. New England Saints. Univ. 
of Mich. Press 1956 $3.75 

Witson, E. Piece of my Mind. 
Straus 1956 $3.75 


Farrar, 














